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Introductory Steps in Science "14S mscentie Knowles 


s P re 1 iain Ros Natural History of Animals. 
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’ Paces, wiTH 550 In.- "it pay BERT Book Three. 
Member of the Institute and ex-Minister of Instruction of France. USTRATIONS Physics and Chemistry. 
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MARC F. VALLETTE, LL.D., Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. Ss 
Principal Grammar School, No. 31, Brooklyn, N. Y. ee PAUL BERT, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED BY Or, Seven Parts in Four Books, 





Adapted and arranged for Ameri- 
can Schools, by PROF, W. 
H. GREENE, M.D. 


JOHN MICKLEBOROUGH, Ph.D., - 
From J4SMES PARTON, the Author, Newbu rt, Mass.— After the torrent of hastily- 


Principal Grammar School No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y., and formerly Principal Normal | prepared school-bcoks upon science which we have had lately, it is consoling to examine a little 
School. Cinci ti. Ohi — brought out with intel mt fidelity. Nothing could be better adapted for the twofold 
school, Cincinatti, vo. purpose of giving instruction and knowledge and an appetite for more. If France has absorbed 

half a million copies, we shall require half a million per annum.” 

e ‘ ‘ . From Hon, J. W. PATTERSON, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cencord, 

Complete in seven parts : [. Animals; II. Plants; III. Miner-|%. .—*I regard it as a work of unusual merit in its matter, its arrangement, and its style of 
° ° ° ‘ presentation. I think the work may very profitably be introduced into our public schools as an 
als and Rock Formations ; [V. Physics ; V. Chemistry ; VI. Animal | introduction to a more extended study of the several sciences to which it relates.” 





. : From LEROY D. BROWN, State Commissioner of Common Schools for Ohio, Colum- 
Physiology A VIL. Vegetable Physiology. bus, O.—“I regard *‘ First Steps in Scientific Knowledge’ a. a valuable work for the purpose 
: Gutened It is an excellent work, and, in my opinion, it will be found a good book for clementary 

y schools.” 
PARTS I, II, III (one vol.), Introduci ‘on price, 48 cents, From WM. H, MAXWELL, M.A., Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
‘ Brookl N. ¥.—* Children, by r-ason of its be: tiful st le and sustained interest, will read it 
PARTS IV, V, VI, VII (one vol.), Introduction price, 48 cents. Sep tety Teachers whe have been carried away by every wind of doctrine in object- 
Seven Parts (complete in one vol.), Introduction price, 90 cents. fare me will hail it as the compass that will keep their course true to science and true to the 


inte ual development of their pupils. It is, in fact, the first book 1 have found that renders 
the scientific teaching of science possible in common schools. 

: : ‘ . . . - “ . From G. W. HOWLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Il.—‘ The ‘ First Step® 
Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, to teachers, for examination, at the introduction | in Scientific Knowiedge’ contatnes a wonderful amount of useful information and available suggest 
prices, Send for full descriptive circulars, sample pages, etc. ton, and would be invaluable inthe bands of the wise and discriminating teacher.”. 


From CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, Decorah, lowa.—* It isa thoroughly grand book,” 


D. AP P LETON & CoO., Publishers, 2 Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. Address 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. |J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 














SWINTON’S READERS. EACHERS are reminded to address us for |GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
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VEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. | address. It gives a practical solution of the questions COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
ROBINSON'S ARITHMETICS. | involved in securing the best books at the lowest |GuYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 


FISH’S ARITHMETICS. prices. LOOMIS’S MUSIC. 
WHITE’S DRAWING. FISHER’S OUTLINES. OF 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,., UNIVERSAL HIST. 








HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE.| 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. |KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 
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INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
. By ty mz! eS ES ae. Se 
essor ot History in Brown University. , 
that every teacher, student. and general reader | every teacher of Chemistry should have. Price, | text-book for the use of classes in Civil Govern- 
of History shoulda have. Postpuid, $2.00. postpaid, $1.25. ment. (Ready October 1st.) 
t” Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Lists of our important 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
new Eduoattoinal Publications and Supplies Correspondence is invited, | SILVER, ROGERS & GO., Publishers, 60 Bromfleld $t., Boston, 9 Bond Street, NEW YORK 
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STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By Wi111aAmM A. Mowry, Ph.D., Bostop. A 


EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, 


By Gen. Taomas J. MORGAN, Principal Rhode 
Island State Normal School. A book that every 
et my educator should have. Price, post- 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 


By GeorGe N. Cross, A.M., Principal Robinson 
Female Semmary, Exeter,N.H. A book that 

















WHOSE WIFE WAS HANNAH?) 


AND MARY AND ANN °? 

Three men, Henry, Richard, and Robert, with their wives, Hannah, Mary, and Ann went to a store 
to buy cloth, each of them bought as many yards as he or she paid shillings per yard; each man spent 
63 shillings more than his wife. Henry bought 23 yards more than Mary, and Richard 11 yards more 
than Hannah. Find the wife of each, no fractions being admitted. 

This problem should be worked by arithmetic, and in doing it we advise you to use 


DIXON'S Garam PENCILS. 


Their tough and lasting leads and perfect smoothness will greatly facilitate the work and enable 
you to give your undivided attention to the solution of this interesting example. If your stationer does not keep 
the Dixon pencils mention N. Y. Schoo. JouRNAL, and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. J 
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MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
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FABER MAKE 
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Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 


But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THR NAW A. W. PB. 


ree Hand Drawing Pencil. 


Single Samples Free, 





Address. 
8ducational De partment, 


EBERHARD FABER, 


545.547 Learl St, nx. Broadway, 
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NATIONAL 


School Furnishing 
COMPANY, 


241 & 143 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Itt. 
Latest Improvements in 
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APPARATUS, 
For PS ne rm Academ- 
Schools. 


Reertnees of the best 
grades of Glass and Por- 
celain Ware. Educational 
aids in rer Sere ment 
of the SCIE 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogue free to teachers. 
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We Have a Capital New 
PLAY FOR CHRISTMAS, 


ENTITLED 


The Day Before Christmas, | “= 


DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN. 
Bright, Sparkling and Full of Life. 
Price, 15 Cts. 

ALSO A NEW VOLUME OF 


Christmas Recitations, 


Containing old and new favorites de- 
signed fur Day and Sunday Schools. 


1 Vol. 64 pp. Price, 15 Cts. 


— PUBLISHED BY - 
Henry A. Young & Co., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 
[Pegg mam will confer a favor by men- 
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od & with advertisers. 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Isa Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by itsuse. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW yoRK 


Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus So eats at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
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FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. JENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence solicited, 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


Manufacturer 

o =} Badges and Medals for Pu ile of Shiteinihie and Schools, 
also Claes Pins, and Bracelets. 

19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


&™ Send for Illustrated catalo; 
Parents, Teachers or Scholars esiring 2 ony aes ef Jewelry for personal 
use or for presentations can be s' nope atches— Rings—Pins— 
Bracelets—Diamonds—Chains. Lat «4, e prices reasonable. 


200 Beautiful Blackboard Patterns in Drawing. 


Mailed for 35 cts. New Sixth and Seventh Sheets alone 10 cts. 


The Essentials of Physiology with Drawings. 


Book, 44 pp. 30 cts. 
I teach Book-keeping by correspondence. Write for plan. 


Ww. N. HULL, Professor in State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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TRE solemn tragedy at Chicago has been enacted, 
and the country breathes freer. But what 
matters it that seven men are disposed of, if there 
are seven thousand boys in training to take their 
places. The account of the doings of aschool in 
Weehawken, N. J., on the third page of this paper, 
shows that nurseries of lawlessness still exist. It is 
ashame to our civilization that no means have yet 
been devised by which all children can be brought 
into school and kept there under humanizing influ- 
ences. Good schools and a compulsory attendance 
law, rigidly enforced, will work immense good. 
Thousands of boys early develop almost uncon- 
trollable propensities for malicious mischief, which, 
if unchecked, soon grow into absolutely uncontrol- 
lable determination for riot, rapine, and murder. It 
is a fundamental principle, underlying the govern- 
ment of the school, as well the state, that there is 
no liberty without law. But in making and execut- 
ing law we must be careful that we do not destroy 
liberty and become tyrants. Laws must be obeyed; 
if not, punishment must follow; but it is possible 
tomake unjust and oppressive laws, and it is also 
possible to follow the breaking of just laws with un- 
Just and oppressive punishments. Great wisdom is 
needed, and none need more of it than those who are 
in charge of our schools. 





MA®Y of our best new methods are very old 
methods. This is not saying that many mod- 
ern methods are good methods. Socratic question- 
ing,as practiced by Socrates,can never be surpassed, 
but his imitators adopted the catechetical system, 
and chopped up learning into small bits, prefacing 
each little piece with a question. So, for more than 
fifteen hundred years, Bible and church truth has 
been minced, and even to this day we have in very 
many schools text-books on all subjects hashed up 
for handy cramming. This way of getting informa- 
tion into the minds of learners is comparatively 
new, for it would have been repudiated by Platoand 
Aristotle. Xenophon in his ideal education system, 
in his Cyropeedia tells us, ‘Cyrus was obliged by 
his teachers to give a reason for what he did, and 
to require reasons for every circumstance when he 
had to give his opinion in judgment, and being very 
eager for knowledge he was always putting questions 
to those about him on many subjects for the pur- 
pose of finding out how such and such things 
were.” It was on this account, Xenophon says, he 
acquired the habit of being a little over-talkative. 
Has modern invention surpassed this result ? After 
much investigation, have come to the conclusion 
that teaching is bri g the mind of the learner 
into such a relation to the truth that he can find it 
out for himself. Notice how exactly this, our best 
statement, accords with Xenophon’s ideas, four 
hundred years before Christ. Here the newest and 
best touches the oldest, which is also the best; but 
how far we have departed from this standard in the 
past, and how far are we departing from it to-day ? 
The fashion of over-crowding is a part of the old 
education, but here we find that the newest and 
the best is also the the oldest and the best, for in old 
Greece, when the school studies comprised only 
writing, spelling, reading, music, and the elements 
of reckoning, the boys, according to Plato, did not 
commence practicing in the gymnasium until about 
the age of sixteen, for ‘‘it was not judged advisable 
to engage them in too many studies at once, since 
over exertion was considered injurious.” What 
acommentary this is on the crowded curriculums 
of our graded system, where before the age of six- 
teen not only the boys but the girls are expected 
to have nearly, if not quite,completed the high-school 
course! No schools ever turned out better speci- 
mens of manhood than these old Athenian pales- 
tre and gymnasia, notwithstanding their heathen 
ism, Let us give the old the great credit of having 
originated the very best and newest education of 
which we have any knowledge. 





Wwe said a few weeks ago that ‘‘capacity always 

commands respect.” A reader writes : 
“Verum pro te, as Father O’Rafferty said to his 
Holiness, but does it always command shekels. If 
not, why not ?” Yes, why not ? Because capacity is 
not always of the same species. We have a genuine 
respect for the capacity of Bill Tweed and Jim Fisk. 
They ruled by the force of their superior talents. 
Genius commands respect, wherever found, on earth 
or under it, in the pulpit or in the saloon. Byron's 
talents are recognized while his despicable life is 
execrated. Poe wasa drunkard, and perbaps worse, 
yet as the author of the immortal ‘‘ Raven,” he will 
be accorded the very highest place among American 
poets. Rousseau wrote the matchless ‘‘ Emile,” but 
was so unprincipled that he consigned his offspring 
to the public foundling asylum soon after they were 
born, yet no educational work in ancient or modern 
times equals this masterpiece. Socrates is the one 
teacher in all times whose example all may imitate, 
yet this magnificent questioner was so poor he could 
not afford shoes to his feet. Poverty is no disgrace, 
but it is terribly inconvenient, sometimes. He who 
was the highest, has honored this condition with a 





is, not for what he is worth. We sat the other day 
at the entrance to Central Park between the hours 
of four and five in the afternoon, and watched the 
fashionable turnouts as they rolled past. Liveried 
servants sat in stiff conventional attitudes on their 
high seats. Horses glittered in their silver-mounted 
trappings. Wealth, snobbery, and show were on 
public exhibition. Whatdiditmean? Ostentation, 
pride, vanity, emptiness, fashion, and the hollow- 
heartedness of paid obsequiousness. What was it 
worth? The brief satisfaction of thinking, ‘‘ How 
greatam I!” ‘‘What poor unfortunates are you all 
whogaze!” Itmeans—nothing, but apples of Sodom 
and the cold, heartless glitter of gold. Yet we do 
respect any one who has brains enough to get money 
and then knows enough to keep it, but that is no 
reason why we should make ourselves miserable in 
wishing for a capacity we have not. Tens of 
thousands of teachers are far happier in their pover- 
ty than tens of other thousands are in their wealth. 





*¢'OHE common schools must continue to be 

taught by young men and women in their 
transition state--that is, before they settle down in 
life. These are the only ones who can do this work 
not only—but the only ones who ought todoit. It 
is a part of their education.” These words were 
uttered at a session of the University Convocation 
held in 1873, and are as true now as then ; and it is 
a shame that itisso. As things are going, it may be 
uttered as an axiom ten years to come—it may go on 
in 1900 as it has in 1800—the schools will continue to 
be taught by young men and women who have not 
yet made up their minds what they will do for their 
life’s work ; while waiting for something to turn up 
they will teach, as they call it. 

Who will break up this custom? The teachers 
must; the county superintendents must, the parents 
must. It must be broken up. The children have 
rights, the parents have rights ; and then besides, 
the work of those who are really teachers will not 
be wasted. 





OLIVER CROMWELL said to his portrait painter, 

‘* Paint me as J] am, warts and all.” This stout 
old reformer abhorred all shams, whether found on 
the throne or under it. Blemishes he had and he 
knew it, and he was willing they should be seen. 
This was all the more to his credit, since he lived 
in a time famous for its padded legs and made-up 
bodies. It was pre-eminently an ageof shams. We 
are coming out of that paint and powder period 
and coming into the better time of realism. What 
a man is, is coming to be valued, not what he ap- 
pears to be. 

Right here is the test of education. It is not the 
appearance but the reality in school work that tells. 
It used to be said in answer tothe question, ‘‘ What 
can a young graduate do?” ‘O, nothing in parti- 
cular, but he’s got an education!”’ What a graduate 
is good for, and what he can do, tells in this world, 
This talk about a mental discipline divorced from the 
abilityof doing something is a sham, a humbug, and 
asnare. A boy whocan plow well, hoe and chop 
wood well, has a good education as far as it goes, 
provided he puts mind in his work. Automatic 
movements, whether in college or out of it, whether 
‘mental or spiritual or muscular are mechanical and 
machine movements. A boy who brings mind into 
his motions is always learning. On Cromwell’s 
portrait we always see the wart. It would not look 
natural without it. So in every school-room we can 
find a blemish, but if the work done in it has the 
ring of the genuine metal, we can overlook the wart, 
even though it is plainly to be seen. Training 
consists in so educating the whole nature that the 
child shall be realand honest, and not manufactured 
and hypocritical. God bless the honest teacher, even 





heavenly glory. We respect a person for what he 


though he be homely ! 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





A skillful teacher took charge of a night-school class 
in New York City,in a ward where the most depraved 
people lived. He failed, but a slender girl took the 
same class and succeeded admirably. In the same ward 
a lady failed who had excellent success in a day-school 
and a young man of almost no experience took the class 
and was very efficient. These classes, it must be noted, 
are the hardest in the world, for no punishment is 
allowed and expulsion is not resorted to. These pupils 
would astound the teacher in the country districts, be- 
cause their wickedness would transcend his experience. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is a power to 
govern or manage, either intuitive or attained by ex- 
perience and observation. It is undoubtedly the latter, 
for many fail at first but afterwards succeed. Let 
teachers take courage ; no matter how poor their govern- 
ment, they can improve daily ; they can learn how to 
govern or manage their pupils if they will set to work. 

If you fail in government, it is because you do not do 
the proper thing. You take out a pencil and it does not 
mark, and you at once proceed to get a knife and sharpen 
it; that is common sense, isit not? If a dog jumps up 
for a piece of meat and does not reach it, he will jump 
harder next time? Why, of course. The teacher who 
fails to manage his pupils is like a tool not adjusted to 
the work in hand. He may be a good man and a fine 
scholar, but he is not fitted to control other minds. He 
must fit himself—that is all. He is ignorant of the 
springs that control human nature. ’ 

Let him, therefore, begin with a single child, at his 
boarding-house: let him determine to obtain an influence 
over that child; let bim tell him stories, and, in every 
way, draw him towards himself; let him persevere 
until he can do it ; let him then try another and another, 
Let him go out visiting and make himself agreeable and 
influential with young and old,no matter who. 

For it will be found that all these persons who fail in 
government have no skill to meet others with eye and 
voice; when at home or away from school they avoid 
the society of children and prefer to be by themselves. 
In general, the children do not like them—simply be- 
cause they see that they do not like children. Those who 
fail in government don’t like to take a part in discus- 
sions, but prefer to sit down with a book. But ability 
to govern implies a knowledge of human nature ; to get 
that one must mingle with human beings. Hence we 
say go to a human being and experiment with it ; try to 
be influential with it. Try, try, try, and try again. If 
you can do it with one you can do it with two, 





SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS. 





The legislature of the state of New York, did a good 
thing last winter,in directing the state superintendent 
‘*to procure architects’ plans and specifications for a 
series of school buildings, to cost sums ranging from six 
hundred to ten thousand dollars,together with full detail, 
working plans, and directions for the erection of the 
same, and after procuring said plans and specifications, 
to accompany the same with blank forms for builders’ 
contracts, and with suggestions in relation to the pre- 
paration of the grounds, and the arrangement of the 
building with regard to lighting, heating, ventilating, 
and the health and convenience of teachers and pupils, 
and then publish the whole in convenient form for dis- 
tribution to trustees, and others having use for the 
same,” 

They also appropriated $2,500 for carrying out the 
purposes of thisact. Acting under this authority, State 
Superintendent Draper has advertised for the following 
designs : 

1. A frame building to cost not to exceed $600, to 
accommodate from 20 to 40 pupils in one school room. 

2. A frame building to cost not to exceed $1,000, to 
accommodate from 40 to 60 pupils in one school room, 
or two if a temporary division can be arranged. 

8. A frame building to cost not to exceed $1,500, to 
accommodate from 60 to 100 pupils in two school 

4. A frame building to cost not to exceed $2,500, to 
accommodate from 100 to 120 pupils in two school 
rooms. 

5. A frame or brick building to cost not to exceed 
$5,000, to accommodate from 120 to 175 pupils in three 
school rooms. 

6. A brick building to cost not to exceed $10,000, to 
accommodate from 175 to 250 pupils in four school 
rooms, and to have an exhibition hall. 

The following persons have been appointed to deter 


mine awards of merit: Ex-State Superintendent William 
B. Ruggles ; Prof. J. W. Kimball, president of the State 
Teachers’ Association; Superintendent Charles E, Gorton, 
president of the State Council of Superintendents; Dr. 
George A. Bacon, representing the associated academic 
principals ; Willis R. Hall, school commissioner of the 
second distrtct of Chenango county, and Mr. Albert 
W. Fuller, architect of the city of Albany. 

Concerning this work Superintendent Draper says, 
that ‘this movement has been undertaken in the hope 
that it will result in more attractive and comfortable 
low-priced school houses in this state. Outside of the 
large communities many of the buildings are truly 
wretched, erected without any idea of architectural 
effect, and entirely regardless of those matters upon 
which the health and comfort of the inmates mostly 
depend. Old buildings, in a shameful state of decay, 
are continued in use year after year. When new ones 
are erected, it is considered unnecessary or too expen- 
sive to employ professional help, and so the best results 
are not secured. We are endeavoring to arouse and 
educate public sentiment upon the subject. We are 
telling the people that ,the health, and eyesight, and 
comfort of teachers and pupils are worth caring for. 
We are striving to impress upon them the fact that neat 


moral and educational influence. It is believed that 
we can do this most effectively, by placing in their 
hands the most meritorious designs, the latest informa- 
tion, and the best helps. Showing them just how to do 
a good thing will accomplish more than simply telling 
them they ought to do it. Who should be interested in 
such a subject as this if architects are not? In the con- 
fident belief that they will iate the importance 
of the undertaking, and will be personally and profes- 
sionally interested to promote its succcess, their valua- 
ble co-operation is cordially and earnestly solicited.” 


AN EXCELLENT ADDRESS. 








At alarge and enthusiastic meeting of the teachers of 
the Province of Quebec held at Huntington, Oct, 19 21, 
Prof. O. M. Brands, of Paterson, N. J., read a very 
instructive paper on ‘‘Physiology and Hygiene.” Weclip 
from the the Montreal Daily Witness the following ex- 
tracts from his remarks : ‘‘ Prof. Brands compared the 
body of man to a piece of machinery liable to derange- 
ment and requiring the most solicitous care—intelligent 
care would increase the length of life as is witnessed by 
the fact that the average age has increased about ten 
years in the last century, among civilized nations. 
Sanitary legislation was of great value but personal 
hygiene was of greater importance. Thelaws of health 
were more generally perverted through ignorance than 
neglect—the responsibility for the care of the health 
was before all other earthly responsibility. The teacher 
should teach the children how to live as well as how to 
learn. The influence of the teaching in the schools in re- 
spect to health laws was reflected upon the homes, 
Finally he summarized the various lessons which ought 
to be taught to our youth in the public schools so that 
evil seeds already implanted might not spring up to 
vigorous growth. Over-study was an evil that should 
not be allowed and indvlence was not to be tolerated ; 
study and physical exercise are both necessary to health ; 
over-work wears out—indolence rusts out. School work 
should be broken in upon by frequent changes for ex- 
ercise. 

‘““He attacked the common pressure upon children 
during preparation for examinations or exhibitions, and 
advocated two hours rather than one as the noon inter- 
mission if afternoon sessions were allowed,” etc, 

This highly instructive address was received with 
much satisfaction and profit to all present. 





Tue publishers of the JoURNAL will commence at once 
the issue of aseries of leaflets on practical educational 
topics. Each will contain from 82 to 64 pp. of handy 
size with neat cover, and retail for 15 cts. each, These 
numbers will be issued at once, viz: J. G. Fitch’s Art 
of Securing Attention and his Art of Questioning, also 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Practical Work in Schools. Some 
half dozen others are arranged for and will be announced 
soon. 





How long is it since Comenius came to be considered 
a charlatan? A lecturer recently quoted the good old 
maxim, “‘ Practice makes perfect,” and said: “‘ Certain 
charlatans had degraded this terse truism into the weaker 
expression, ‘‘ We learn to do by doing.” Does the lec- 





turer know whom he is calling names ? 


and wholesome buildings in themselves exert} a strong} 








PHILANTHROPISTS can learn a lesson from Dr. Barnardo 
of London, who has secured 5,000 acres of land in the 
northwestern part of the Dominion of Canada and pro- 
poses to make of the entire block an industrial farm 
where homeless lads of London may be sent, Dr. 
Barnardo has been very successful in reclaiming the 
little waifs of the British metropolis, simply because he 
nas not aimed so much to relieve their more pressing 
needs, although he has done that, as to give them 
training which will enable them to help themselves ang 
become respectable members of society. 


IN a recent address Supt. J. H. Phillips of Alabama, 
said some excellent things, among which here is one: 





“A Boy of average ability upon leaving school may not show 
much skill and readiness in arithmetic; he may not be able to 
parse all the words, or classify all the parts of a sentence pre. 
cisely according to Brown, Clarke, or Harvey, or some other pet 
author. He may write and spell, but indifferently ; he may haye 
forgotten the greater part of the sciences he has studied, and 
may be able to recite correctly but few principles in physiology, 
physics, or chemistry. He may keep up his German for practica] 
reasons, but as for his Latin, a host of devoted guardians are 
ready to exclaim that, “His time has been worse than wasted.” 
In viewing the picture I have here drawn, how many would re- 
frain from denouncing the system, that would turn such a boy 
loose upon society, as an ignominious failure?” 





No PRACTICAL subject is more important than the 
truancy question. Our school system is expensive, and 
should benefit all; but it is a fact, that thousands of 
children are growing up who either do not attend school 
at all, or attend so little, and so irregularly, as to re- 
ceive little or no benefit from such attendance. How 
can these children be brought into school and kept 
there? This question has never been satisfactorily 
answered. Will our thoughtful readers let us have 
their views on this subject. 





In a letter from a father to his son who had just been 
appointed principal of a school, he says, ‘“‘Be sure and 
take educational journals and read educational books,” 
Here spoke a far-sighted man who had been a successful 
teacher although now a lawyer. He saw the great ad- 
vantage papers and books would be to his son and acted 
accordingly. 





Some of our conservative educational editors after 
having made all manner of fun of our lesson plans, and 
illustrative teaching articles, as ‘‘ milk tor Labes” and 
‘* diluted educational swash” have recently adopted the 
very system that has been valued so highly by our read- 
ers in the past. Who has been converted ? 


Ina recent article by John W. Cook of the Illinois 
Normal University we are told that ‘addition is the 
process of finding the sum of two or morelike numbers,” 
that ‘‘ subtraction is the process of separating a number 
into two parts,” that ‘‘ the subtrahend is the given part 
of the minuend” and that ‘‘ when the process of sub- 
traction has been performed there are two numbers 
instead of three.” Is this old education or new educa- 
tion, or a ‘‘calm medium view ” of the subject ? 








THIRTY odd years ago, a school teacher named Vaux, 
living at Longpierre, was convicted of arson, and sen- 
tenced to the galleys for life. His trial attracted great 
attention‘at the date, all over the French provinces. It 
was discovered afterwards that the man was absolutely 
innocent, the victim of a vile political trap, set for him. 
The Government has moved slowly in the matter of his 
release, and the restoring of his good name. Vaux died 
lately at Cayenne ; some weeks before he was declared 4 
free and innocent man by special decree, 





County Supt. JOHN TERHUNE, of Bergen County, 
N. J., has arranged a plan of correspondence for the 
schools under his charge, his desire being to instruct 
them in proper forms of letter-writing, composition and 
penmanship. He has praised the schools, and asked for 
lists of the pupils of each grade. The list of pupils in 
one school is forwarded to the school with which it is lo 
co-operate, and names in each grade of the former are 
assigned to pupils in the corresponding grade of the 
latter. The letters which must be of a social and de 
scriptive character were written and mailed on the last 
Friday in October, to be answered the last Friday 
November. They are opened and read by the ones 
whom they are addressed, and errors are indicated; the 
they are handed to the teacher who retains them until 
the time comes for them to be given back to their ow2 
et to be answered. 
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PERSONALS. 





CHANCELLOR PIERSON, of the State Board of Regents, 
N. Y., taught his first term of school forty-seven years 
ago in Pleasant Valley, and by this means earned $100 
to enable bim to enter college. 


Tue state board of educationof New Jersey recently 
met in the executive chamber at the State House, Tren- 
ton. The Rev. Dr. Magie was elected superintendent 
of schools in Morris county. The election of the Salem 
county superintendent was deferred until the next meet- 


ing. 





Supt, J. R. Cox, of Russellville, Tennessee, is work- 
ing hard to uplift the schools and teachers of Hannibal 
county. 


Pror A. S. Harpy, of Dartmouth College, will spend 
the first half of next year m Europe. 





The Rev. Dr S. 8. Nelles, for thirty-seven years 
chancellor of Victoria University, Cobourg, Canada, 
died recently on the sixty-fourth anniversary of his 
birthday. He was a pupil of John G. Saxe at Lewiston, 
N. Y., academy in 1839, and in 1842, was one of the 
first two students matriculated at Victoria College, now 
Victoria University. 





SemITICc languages have come to be so far a specialty 
at the University of Pennsylvania that it is claimed 
there is but one institution m the country that rivals it 
in this respect. The Rev. Dr. Peters, the Hebrew Pro- 
fessor, has, besides the usual classes, graduate courses 
in lyric poetry, Wisdom literature, lexicography, Ara- 
maic, and others. Professor Hilprecht has Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Akkadian, and Ethiopic. Professor Jastrow 
has Arabic, Syriac, Rabbinical, and Neo-Hebraic litera- 
ture. 





BROOKLYN TEACHERS. 

Brooklyn is wide awake. This we learned from a re- 
eent conference we had with a large number of teachers 
last week Wednesday, at the close of the first lecture of a 
course on the ** History of Education.” A good number 
will undertake a two years’ study of the science 
under the direction of the University of the City of New 
York, expecting at the close of the course to recieve the 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. Many of the teachers of 
Brooklyn are active students. If alist of those who 
are pursuing special studies in the departments of 
science, literature, philosophy, and art, were pub- 
lished it would astonish those who think that most 
of our instructors are sleeping in the darkness of in- 
difference, No literary workers are more alive to the 
demands of the times than the best half of our city 
teachers, Brooklyn teachers are just now exercised 
over their new course of study—not in opposing it, but 
in getting ready for it. In doing this work they have 
called to their aid the best help they can get. Professor 
Merrill, of the Connecticut State Normal School, re- 
cently delivered a lecture before them which was highly 
appreciated. 4 

During this month instruction will be given by Dr. 
Jerome Walker, Miss Parsells, and Miss Merrill, of the 
New York City Normal College, and Principals Mickle- 
borough, Stewart, Carmen, Gallagher, Campbell, Morris, 
Lewis, Welsh and Mills, of Brooklyn, also Miss L. E. 
Smith, Mrs. Agnes L. Hale, and Clara Millington. The 
subjects these teachers discuss are the practical methods 
of teaching physiology, botany, zoology, algebra, history, 
language, observation lessons, geography, physics, etc. 
If this does not show an active state of affairs we do not 
know how to define what activity means. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association is an active force 
in that city, and under the management of Principal 
Bush, as President, and Principal W. M. Jelliffe, as 
chairman of the executive committee, it is doing ex- 
cellent work. Altogether the outlook in Brooklyn is 
firs -rate and it bids fair to be worthy of receiving the 
name “City of Schools” instead of *‘ City of Churches. ” 

A. 





In the Vatican Library are buried out of human 
sight the missing links of Roman history, historical 
secrets that might entirely change the accepted history 
of the great characters of ancient times. There are 
twenty-six thousand manuscripts, sixteen thousand in 
Latin, five thousand in Greek, and the remainder in 
Oriental tongues. They are jealously guarded. Thé 





SUPT. ANDREW W. EDSON, 
AGENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 





Mr. Edson is a native of Wisconsin, a graduate of the 
Vermont State Normal School, and of Dartmouth Col- 
lege of the class of 1878. Since his graduation his life 
has been devoted to public school work, and especially 
to the training of teachers and superintendence. For 
five years he was the Principal of the Vermont State 
Normal School at Randolph ; later he superintended the 
schools of Attleboro, Massachusetts, and for three years 
past has been superintendent of the schools of Jersey 
City. Mr. Edson is in the prime of life—about 36 years 
of age —fully equipped and enthusiastic for the impor- 
tant work upon which he will now enter in connection 
with the public schools of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Edson’s early training, for four years in the public 
schools of Vermont and Illinois before entering college, 
admirably fits him for a superintendent. 

His work at Jersey City has been an entire revision of 
the course of stutly, the adoption of anew and more sat- 
isfactory salary schedule whereby teachers are paid ac- 
cording to term of service, rather than grade of work, a 
revision of the rules and regulations governing the 
schools, and the addition of a post-graduate course to 
the high school for the training of teachers. 





NEXT MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

A telegram from Secretary Canfield informs us that it 
is decided that the next meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation is to be held in San Francisco. We have not 
been informed as to the rates of fare, but we have no 
doubt it will be one fare one way for the round trip. 
Full particulars will be published as soon as we receive 
them. 





A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF WRONG GOVERN- 
MENT. 

A row recently occurred in a Weehawken, N. J., 
public school, which resulted in the resignation of the 
principal and the temporary closing of the school. The 
principal probably was not blamable, but somebody 
was, and it adds another instance to thousands of other 
instances where boys and girls are permitted to rule 
parents, teachers, school boards, and the community. 
The facts are these. About 300 children: attend the 
school, and they have the reputation of being the 
‘toughest ” collection of school children in the county. 
One year’s experience generally suffices for any princi- 
pal, and it is not on record that a principal has returned 
to inquire after the welfare of his former pupils. S. W. 
Strickland, of No. 65 Park ave., Hoboken, who has been 
principal since September, has had an unusually exciting 
experience, which culminated yesterday in his resigna- 
tion. Last week Charles Butts, age twelve, was told 
by Miss Schermerhcorn, a teacher, to do an example, 
He refused, and the teacher reported him to the princi- 
Mr. Strickland infotmed Charles that he would 





printed volumies in the library number about one hun- | pal. 
dred thousand, 


not only declined to obey orders, but intimated that Mr. 
Strickland might goto a warmer place than Jersey. Mr. 
Strickland, armed with a ruler, started to inflict sum- 
mary punishment upon Charles, who resisted, and with 
the aid of Frank Doremus, age fifteen, soon made it 
warm for the principal. They struggled around the 
room, and in a few minutes the school was in an uproar. 
Books, inkstands, and other missiles filled the air, all 
going in the direction of Mr. Strickland. Laura Conk- 
lin, age seventeen, was one of the most active and ener- 
getic participants in the attack on the principal. The 
noise attracted the attention of pupils in other classes, 
and they flocked to the scene of the fray. Finally Mr. 
Strickland surrendered and announced that Charles 
Butts and Frank Doremus were expelled and that the 
school was closed. Mr. Strickland said afterward that 
he had been teaching twenty years, and never before 
met with such a mob as there is in the Weehawken 
school. 





A COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. 

A large class of teachers has.commenced the study 
of the History or Epucation, in connection with the 
new department of pedagogy established in the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York. Two divisions have been 
formed, one meeting Thursday afternoons at four 
o’clock in the University building, New York City, and 
the other Wednesday afternoons at four o’clock in the 
Central Grammar School building, Brooklyn. The in- 
troductory lecture was delivered three weeks ago ; the 
first regular lecture in the course, on ‘‘How SocRaTEs 
TAUGHT,” was given week before last, and the second 
one last week, on ‘‘ XENOPHON’S IDEAL OF A PERFECT 
EpucaTion.” The course of study will continue during 
this year and next, and those who complete it will re- 
ceive recognition from the University, probably by the 
degree of Batchelor of Pedagogy, (B. P.) The require- 
ments for admission to this class will be the holding of 
a permanent license to teach, from a state or city, or a 
diploma from a reputable high school, or a certificate of 
the completion of an equivalent amount of study. 

The work to be done will extend over two school 
years, but it is probable that a residence of only one year 
in this city will be required. The full curriculum of 
this department, with text-books necessary, will com- 
prise a thorough study of the (1.) History of Education; 
(2.) Educational Psychology; (8.) The Philusophy of Ed- 
ucation, and (4.) Methodology. Books will be assigned 
for thorough study, other books for reading and still 
others for reference. 

The lectures to be given in the immediate future, will 
be upon the following topics : 

‘*Child and School life in Old Greece.” 

‘*The Spartan System of Education.” 

** Plato’s System of Education.” 

** Aristotle’s Educational Theories.” 

‘*The Old Universities of Athens.” 

Other subjects will be announced from time to time. 
A course is being arranged for non-residents, who can 
receive instruction, aid and examinations by correspon- 
dence, 

A post graduate class is formed, composed of college 
graduates, who are expecting the degree of Ph.D. It 
will take two years to complete this course ; residence 
in this city is not required but the final examinations 
must be passed in the University building. 


SOCRATES. 
Books to be consulted. 


Compayre’s History of Education. 

Socrates. A pamphlet by Phelps. 

Paiater’s History of Education. 

Xenophon's Memorabilia. 

Kiddle and Shem. Cyclopedia of Education. 

Manual of Classical Literature. Eschenburg. 

Plato's Symposium, Phsedrus, Apology, Crito, Pheedo. 
Grote’s History of Greece, ch. LX VITI. 

Cyclopeedia Britannica. 


SCHOOL LIFE AND TEACHING IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
Books to be consulted. 


St. John’s Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, I. pp. 107 
288. 
Becker’s Charicles, pp. 215-240. 

Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature. 
References.) 

Mahaffy’s Old Greek Education. 

Barthelemy’s Travels of Anacharsis. 

Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Schwartz’s Erziehungslehre. Vol. I. pp. 231-480. 


(See Index for 





In Bis lecture on “‘ The Human Washington,” the Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale says he believes the famous 
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TRUE AND FALSE METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By Supt. F. B. Gauxt, Pueblo, Colo. 


“I'm willin’ a man should go tollable strong 

Agin wrong in the abstract, for that kind o’ wrong 

Is ollers unpop lar, never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one has committed ; 

But he musn’t be hard on partickler sins, 

Coz then he’Il be kickin’ the people’s own sbins.”— Lowell. 

Several of these “‘ partickler sins” are producing bad 
results in our modern school work, particularly in arith- 
metic, The first is the general supplanting of mental 
work by written work. Time was, ‘‘in the memory of 
our fathers,” and their children, too, when the course in 
arithmetic began by learning ‘‘ by heart” the addition, 
multiplication, and division tables. Pupils said these 
forwards and backwards, and then the teacher ‘‘ skipped 
about,” testing every one in every possible way. These 
were mastered by pure unaided mental effort; there 
were no counters, no making marks or counting fingers, 
or other devices for teaching number objectively. But 
the tables were drilled into pupils so that it was impossi- 
ble to forget them. Then followed a prolonged and 
severe course in mental arithmetic, in which long and 
intricate problems were solved in the head ; not a figure 
was any one allowed to make in the preparation of the 
lesson, or in its recitation, 

THE OLD WAY. 

The wise teacher always created a rivalry in the class 
as to who could repeat and solve the longest, knottiest, 
and twistiest problems. Subsequently pupils were put 
into the written arithmetic. But they did not “‘ cipher” 
until they knew, and knew that they knew, every com- 
bination and separation of which the numbers in the 
tables were susceptible. This was the order, the golden 
trinity of the arithmetical course a quarter of a century 
ago: (1.) Relentless drill in the tables ; (2.) Remorseless 
drill in mental arithmetic as a necessary preparation 
for (8.) written arithmetic. Nowadays arithmetical in. 
struction is almost wholly written. By the Grube sys- 
tem of number lessons now so generally in use—which 
is mentioned as a familiar type of prevalent methods— 
the little primarian is taught from objects to say “‘ one 
and one are two,” and straightway writes on his slate 
1+1=2. If he does not know that 4+5=9, or that 
8 5’s are 40, marks or other counters are employed, and 
he manipulates them until he secures the proper result, 
which is then written down to be erased. I do not 
question the philosophy of the objective method. I am 
pointing out a tendency in all modern number teaching 
that necessarily leads to disappointment. Our number 
lessons with their little equations to fill out, that ring 
all possible changes on the number under consideration, 
with their endless variety and extent of slate work leads 
to one thing, i. e., continuous written work that is 
mechanical and routine to the last degree. The seat 
work has become wholly of this character—written—as 
it keeps pupils busy, and it has been supposed to possess 
great educational value. The recitation work in all 
grades is also largely, if not entirely, written. Thus we 
have allowed pupils to drift into a free and constant use 
of slate and pencil, which have become their main 
dependence. Asa result, the head receives little drill ; 
there is little occasion for hard, persistent, connected 
thinking. From first to last pupils cipher, they manip- 
ulate figures, they set down problems and rub them out, 
and slight influence is left upon the mind. Pupils, 
slate, pencil, and problem are parts of a machine. 

WHAT THE CHILD DOES. 

A child may see that three blocks and two blocks are 
five blocks, and write out an equation that represents 
what he sees objectively. But something more than 
the seeing and the click of the pencil on the slate is 
required. Occupation is not the vital element in learn- 
ing numbers. It is mental concentration that avails. 
It takes drill on the abstract proposition that three and 
two are five, so to intrench it in the mind that it abides 
there always. It takes drill, too, without hand or visual 
work, to give the mind that grip so needful for thor- 
oughness in arithmetic. Objective methods must in 
time be abandoned as the child ceases to creep, and 
written work must be largely reserved for calculations 
too complicated and laborious for reasonable mental 
effort. The tendency to-day is to make slate workers, 
but not thinkers. Our modern manuals, charts, lessons, 
and devices in number are well enough, but we teachers 
are largely at fault; we rest supinely and serenely in 
our methods, system, or course of study. 

Any method that interferes in the least with intellec 
tual drill and mental growth is something more than a 
“‘ wrong in the abstract.” 








A SECOND FAILURE. 

2, Our instruction fails largely in educating the logi- 
cal faculty, in quickening the spirit that reasons its way 
through difficulties to a safe and sure conclusion. 

Arithmetic has a two-fold value ; it is a source of prac- 
tical knowledge, and is highly disciplinary. As to the 
former, an ordinary boy ten years old can in ten months 
learn all the arithmetic an ordinary person ever uses, 
and yet the average school course assigns from seventy- 
five to ninety months to this branch. A few months 
suffice for the practical side. What is accomplished in 
the remaining many months? The chief product on 
the disciplinary side should be the spirit of analysis, the 
spirit of logical inquiry, the spirit that seeks the causes 
and effects of things. What logic is to the college 
course, arithmetic—especially mental—is to the common 
school course, But this is largely defeated by ciphering 
and answer seeking. We teach through many weary 
months the various processes of arithmetic for the 
moiety of knowledge each contains, forgetting that we 
are on the very border-land of the finest opportunities 
for teaching boys and girls how to think, reason, judge, 
—mental qualities of supreme importance. 

If a pupil 

“Would learn with the boldest to think, 
.Would grapple with things that perplex, 
Would stand on the verge and the brink 
Where the seen and the unseen are met,” 
he must be taught to discern the conditions given in a 
problem, reach a definite conclusion, and then give a 
clear and concise reason for every step he has taken. 
Slate workers we have now, but not logicians, A 
method that stimulates the growth of the logical faculty 
is a true one; if it represses the same, it is false. 


ANOTHER TEST. 


. 8, Another test of a method is whether it, in its appli- 
cation, disregards the element of self reliance. I mean 
by self-reliance the consciousness that the result is cor- 
rect because of faith in the correctness of the reasoning, 
and in the accuracy of the work. 

Pupils are too easily discouraged. They take a super- 
ficial view of a problem, work a few moments, fail to 
get the answer, and give it up in despair. It would 
seem that pupils might be taught to understand the 
value of brains and the luxury of using their mental 
powers in a contest with a difficult problem. A child 
taught to wield a broad and vigorous mental grasp, to 
reach his results logically, will naturally incline to test 
his work, not by the set answers, but by bis process of 
reasoning. We have slate workers in abundance ; we 
have few who are sure they are right. 

1 submit these three unerring tests of a true method in 
arithmetic : (1), it promotes mental growth ; (2), it discip- 
lines the reason ; (3), it induces independent, self-reliant 
work, 





CIVIC TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By E. W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
II. 
EFFICIENCY OF LABOR. 

In our last article we considered the need of economic 
training and the first steps in the process. When the 
pupils have seen and brought in illustrations of the 
fact that labor is of three kinds, physical, mental, and 
moral, it is time to note the causes that increase the 
physical efficiency. 

Very important is good and sufficient food. A sew- 
ing machine manufacturer of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
also has works in Germany, and sometimes transfers 
employes in the latter shops to Cleveland, informs the 
writer, that the same men after a little time do twice 
as much work in this country as in Germany, which he 
ascribes to the fact that they eat twice as good food 
and more of it here. Bread and beer will not furnish 
as much strength as meat. Let the pupils read all they 
can find about the food used by the working people of 
Europe. An interesting article on this subject appeared 
in the April Harper's entitled, ‘‘ How Workingmen Live 
in Europe and America.” ‘ Europe on fifty cents a 
day,” a recent book, is full of interesting illustrations. 

Equally important, but more neglected in this coun- 
try is the proper cooking of the food. Professor Martin, 
of the Johns Hopkias University, one of the best physi- 
ologists living, recentiy stated that one of the greatest 
causes of drunkenness was the sameness of diet, and its 
poor preparation among the masses of our people. By 
reason of this there comes a craving for stimulants to 
temporarily sustain the vitality, or weaken the unpleas- 
ant effects of the poorly digested, because poorly cooked 
food, 
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The importance of good cooking is thus established, 
not merely for the gratification of an appetite, but as an 
essential to efficient work and good morals. The 
teacher here has a good chance to impress upon her 
scholars the dignity of home work, and the further fact 
that good food by no means implies expensive food, 
Illustrations are so numerous of this latter point, that 
it is unnecessary to specify here, since the object of 
this series of articles is merely to furnish hints rather 
than full details. 

Healthful homes are also most important in making 
labor effective, since they not only save the lives of 
many, but prevent the ill-health and consequent loss of 
time, together with expense for nursing, and physi- 
cians’ bills, which eat up so much of many people’s 
earnings. A large part of the diseases’of persons under 
50, are preventible with proper homes and proper living. 
The city of Chicago furnishes a marked example. 
Though that city increased 140,000 in population, or 
nearly one-third from 1880 to 1886, yet thanks to the 
great improvements in the healthfulness of the tene- 
ments, which the Board of Health brought about, the 
number of deaths actually decreased during those 
years, and the percentage of deaths per thousand of 
population, fell from 25.69 in 1881, to 19.43 in 1886, 
Good plumbing, sufficient ventilation to secure always 
an abundance of pure, fresh air, clean cellars, pure 
water closets, sunlight and a certain amount of air 
space, and of windows to every occupant of a tenement 
or every dweller in the country ; for damp undrained 
cellars and grounds, poor water, &c., make thousands 
of farm houses as unhealthful as any city tenements ; 
all these subjects should be touched upon in the school 
room in the half hour talks, Friday afternoons. They 
can easily.be handled go as to arouse the intense interest 
of all the pupils, and accomplish much ultimate good 
though immediate results cannot always from the na- 
ture of the case be looked for. 

The importance of physical strength as compared with 
intellectual and moral, is less now than a century ago, 
before machinery and steam were invented to do much 
of the hardest labor. Skill in handling tools and ma- 
chinery, and the moral qualities of cheerfulness, and 
hope, to spur one on to make the most of himself, instead 
of succumbing to misfortune; honesty also, faithful- 
ness, promptness, and a readiness to obey while at 
work, the business orders of a superior are essential to 
all good work. Their bearing on the efficiency of labor 
may well be brought out in the school room. In country 
districts, boys and girls may get at home in some partial 
measure this training in skill for their future work. 
Prof. Woodward, in charge of the famous training 
school in St. Louis, states that his experience with farm- 
ers’ sons indicates that they too are greatly benefited 
by the skill in physical manipulation gained by their 
two hours’ daily practice during their high school 
course ; for he says, they thus far better preserve the 
expensive machinery now necessary in farming. 

In the cities there is great need of industrial training 
in the public schools as already begun in Boston, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, and a few other places. If such 
training has not yet been introduced in your city, here 
is a good opportunity to bring out, or better, in this, as 
in all these matters, assist the pupils to bring out the 
advantages of introducing such training, that when they 
grow to be voters, or as women, to exert a powerful, 
even if indirect influence upon legislation, they may 
have an intelligent understanding of these questions. 
And what are the advantages of industrial training in 
the public schools? It is generally admitted that a boy 
who has been trained in these general principles of 
physical manipulation, common to almost all trades, 
and which can be given in buildings adapted to the 
purpose, without an increase of more than 30 to 40 per 
cent. at the most,.in the city expense for schools, can 
earn fully 50 per cent. more wages than before. Yet 
his parents could not borrow the money for his educa- 
tion at any rate of interest, since they have neither the 
credit nor the fore-sight or self-denial sufficient ; but 
the state or the city can borrow the money at four to 
five per cent. It becomes then the wisest expenditure 
of money possible for the state to educate its citizens 
in ways which, by increasing their efficiency, greatly 
increase the wealth of the community. 

Let the teacher call upon the pupils to look up the 
way in which seven years were taken to learn a trade 
in England in the last century and before. At that 
time a man learned all the departments of a trade. Now 
machinery so frequently displaces labor that the laborer 
must be able to learn a new trade or a new department 
of the old one in seven weeks. No one now makes 4 
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one part, perbaps only one-hundredth part of the whole, 
* and must therefore have that general intelligence and 
* gptness with the hands, as to enable him to pass as 

rapidly as necessity requires from one machine to 
' another. To gain this aptitude, boys and girls should be 
given all the industrial training possible before they are 
eighteen. They will always find it useful even if their 
after-life be entirely literary. 

In this connection the subject of compulsory éduca- 
tion should be introduced and reference made to the 
laws of Massachusetts, where all children under four- 
teen must attend echool eight months in the year. Let 
some of the class learn, if they can, how truant officers 
and police in Massachusetts look after every boy and 
girl not in school, and force him to attend or put him in 
a special truant or reform school, even if his parents 
wish him to work, What are the great advantages of 
this law? Notice the results of not having such a law 
or rather of having so poor a one, and so little public 
interest in it as to prevent its enforcement. 

The report just out of the New York Factory Inspec- 
tors, thus reads (p. 14-15): ‘‘The ignorance is actually 
alarming. Thousands of children, born in this c>untry, 
or who came here in early childhood, are unable to 
write; almost as many are unable to read, and still other 
thousands can do little more than write their own name. 
Possibly one-third of the affidavits of the parents, ex- 
amitied by tis in the factory towns, were signed with a 
crors-mark, and it seemed to us, that when the children 
who now require these affidavits, grow up and have 
children of their own about whom to make affidavit, 
the proportion of cross-marks to the papers will not be 
decreased.” 

‘Children born in Europe, and who lately came to 
this country, and are much better informed than the 
children born and reared in our own state, and this 
condition of affairs, has also been remarked by the fac- 
tory inspectors of other states. Very few American 
born children could tell the year of their birth, the state 
they lived in, or spell the name of their native town.” 

Evidently something must be done to prepare for 
citizenship those who are soon to become our rulers, 
and the importance of the problem can easily be forced 
home to the minds of any boys and girls of thirteen and 
upwards, in our upper grammar grades. 

The next paper will consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the division of labor in our factories. 














_ THE SCHOOL-ROOM. — 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





TALKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS. 
Il. 
a FOG AND CLOUDS. 


We have been talking about rain and what it does. 
Do you know where the rain comes from? It comes 
from the clouds you say. Very true. But it does not 
always rain when it is cloudy. Why not? What are 
the clouds? Where do they come from? Where do 
they go? Why is it not alwayscloudy? Why is it 
ever cloudy? How the questions do come crowding up- 
on us when we really try to think. It is always so. 
The first step in learning anything is always a question, 
and it is much better that the question should arise from 
your own thoughts, instead of being asked by your 
teacher or some one else. A battle is always half won 
when the obstacles are clearly seen. ~ 


WATCHING CLOUDS. 

Did you ever watch the clouds carefully? Are they 
formed over our heads or do they come from somewhere 
else? If they come from some place, where do you sup- 
pose that place is? Are clouds made from day to day, 
ordo they exist all the time being sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, and sometimes of one 
kind and sometimes of another? All your life you have 
been seeing clouds, and if you have looked carefully 
and thoughtfully you can answer most of the questions 
Thave asked, and yet I doubt if many of you can do it. 


THINGS WE SEE EVERY DAY, 
Is it not singular how thoughtless we are about things 
we see every day? We really know less about things 
we see every day than about many things which we 


appearance of some things that we have seen only once, 
than of some others which we have seen almost daily. 
We should learn to look, closely, carefully, and thought- 
fully at all things worth looking at at all. We will find 
out to some extent, by and by, how far you have failed 
to do this, 

People who have been up in balloons, through the 
clouds, tell us they are like fog, and like fog much more 
dense at some times than at others Now if what 
these people tell us about the clouds is true, we can 
study them very well in some respects by studying fog. 
What is fog? Where does it come from? Where does 
it go? You have walked sometimes in a heavy fog and 
your clothing became damp; so it is clear that the fog is 
made up of particles of water. Those who live in a 
hilly country and get up early in the morning will some- 
times notice fog rising along streams, and over ponds 
and lakes if there are any. 

Should one chance to go up on a hill, he would see 
the fog spredd out, takirig more and more space, filling 
the whole valley perhaps, possibly even rising to the top 
of the hill and covering him. How many of you have 
ever seen this? Those who have not would do well to 
get up early some morningand doit. The fall is a good 
time for that, for you do not have to get up so early 
then in order to be up before suarise, and then fogs are 
quite frequent at that season. 

There is ntich more fog at some times than at others. 
Sometimes there will be orily a little along the streams, 
and over bodies of water. Often there will be none at 
all. If you are on a hill while the valley below is full 
of fog, you will see that aftera time it grows thinner and 
thinner, and finally disappears, and does not go any- 
where so far as youcan see. It simply becomes invis- 
ible and that is all you can say about it. Let us leave 
this now. You will find out about it later. Please re- 
member that clouds are simply a very dense fog, and 
that fog is made up of fine particles of water, and that it 
is not quite clear to us yet where these particles of water 
come from or where they go. We must think. We 
must question ourselves. We must try and learn bow 
water behaves at different times, and under different 
circumstances. We know that it has several forms; 
that it is sometimes frozen and forms ice ; that it some- 
times appears as snow, and again as clouds or fog. Does 
it ever becorhe invisible? If so does it ever become vis- 
ible again after having become invisible? These seem to 
be very hard questions to answer, but you really know 
all about the matter, although you may think you do 
not. In all our talk about water I shall tell you very few 
things that you do notalready know. You really know 
a very great deal considering how short a time you have 
lived. The trouble is that you do not know how one 
fact is related to another and helps to explain it, and 
there is where I shall try to help you. 





A NUMBER LESSON. 





By Miss Mary KeLiener, Normal Park, Ill. 


Ossect oF Lesson: To give combined practice in 
number and reading. 

PRINCIPLE ILLUSTRATED: The making of number a 
mere incident, as it really is, in thought. 

Lesson : The following problems were writte 1 on the 
board in a beautiful hand, the first introduced by a 
drawing of a rabbit, the second by a drawing of a rat. 

Five rabbits and four rabbits ? 

Three rats and six rats? 

The pictures assisted the reading somewhat, and if 
there was a word unfamiliar to the child, he asked what 
it was before attempting to read the sentence, which 
was then read as a whole and with perfect expres- 
sion. 

When a child had read the first question, the teacher 
smilingly asked, ‘‘ Well, how many rabbits would that 
make?” The child made the necessary addition and 
made the required answer. A child that could not 
readily add the numbers involved in the second question 
was comforted with, ‘“‘ Well, we shall see; you will find 
out when you make your drawing.” 

The reading over, papers were distributed, and the 
pupils were directed to write the questions and to draw 
under each as many rabbits or rats as the numbers said. 
This was their busy work, while another division took 
up in asimilar manner and with a similar object, these 
problems : 

I. Josie had a duzen acorns. She gave one-fourth of 
them to Lizzie. How many had she left? 

II. I had five pansies and picked seyen more, How 
many had I then? 


‘* How many had she left ?” asked the teacher, as the 
first question was read. 
“She had nine left,” answered the child, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 
** Is that what you think, Benny ?”’ 
**Yes’m.” 
‘*Who wants to learn anything about the second ques- 
ton?” 
One little boy did not know the fourth word. The 
teacher told him and he read. 
‘* How many had you then ?” asked the teacher. 
“*T had twelve,” was the prompt reply. 
That calculation did not occupy a prominent place in 
these children’s minds in their attitude toward the 
problems, was evident. They regarded them simply as 
questions, to be Ist., read; 2nd., truthfully answered ; 
8d., written ; 4th., truly illustrated in drawing. 
The next day the younger division dealt with the 
questions : 
Two lilac leaves and seven lilac leaves? 
Five acorns and four acorns? 





DISCIPLINE. 


By Ws. M. Girrin, Newark, N. J. 
Some of the teachers have a rubber stamp with which 
they can stamp plain white cards as follows : 


A GOOD WORKER, 


the cards to be ‘quietly placed on the desk of a pupil 
who is busy with his task. Sometimes every pupil will 
have one of the cards on his desk. In fact, if the teacher 
has TACT, her class may be educated to feel that the loss 
of their card is a greater punishment than the use of the 
rod. 

Another stamp used is one like this : 


DO NOT TALK TO ME, PLEASE. 


The cards are given to the pupils, who simply place 
them on their desks as a hint to their neighbor not to 
trouble them. These are also of no use to the “ TACT- 
LEss” teacher. 

Other teachers have little silk banners which they 
have made themselves. On the banner are the words 
Brst Row. The banner is hung before the row that 
does its work best. One idle pupil may deprive a row 
of its banner; hence, such a pupil becomes very unpopu- 
lar if through him it is often lost. Do not forget the 
TACT here also, 

Tam not half done yet; but this article is growing 
too long for any more this time, hence I will use a little 
TACT and stop before I tire you. 





A LESSON IN WORD-TEACHING. 





Given in the primary department of Grammar School No. 11, 
Miss Beale, principal; Miss Barns, teacher. 

Reported by E. L. Beredict. 

_OssEectT.—To obtain from the children the new words 
in the next day's reading lesson. 

Words to be developed : chicken, bought, friends, knit, 
wrong, gently. 

‘Children, the other day my mother was sick. In 
the morning she couldn’t eat any breakfast, and at noon 
she couldn't eat any dinner ; and so towards night I said, 
‘Iam going out to get something that you can eat ; and 
I'll cut it up and boil it, and put some salt and pepper 
in it.’ Does any boy know what it was I was going to 
buy?” 

[The reader must imagine a class of very wide awake 
boys, whose active minds cannot wait for the comple- 
tion of elaborated sentences. As soon as the teacher, 
who talks very rapidly and with great animation, sees a 
number of lifted hands quivering with eagerness and 
faces all aglow with anxiety to tell, she knows that the 
idea she was seeking to bring out is there, and she gives 
them a chance to express it. | 

‘*Smith may tell.” . 

“Soup,” says Smith, but at this the other hands wave 
more eagerly than ever. 

‘Soup is what [ was going to make, but what did I 
buy? Graham.” 

‘*Chicken,” shouts Graham, and the hands come 
down. 

“Yes, chicken” (writing the word rapidly on the 
board.) 

‘* How many very high letters are there in this word ?” 

“Two.” 

** How did I get this chicken? ” 

* Bought it.” 

“ Yes, I bought it” (writing ‘ bought” on the board ,) 
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‘What boy can tell how many sounds in this word 
‘ bought ?’ Graham. I knew Graham had his ears open.” 

‘* Three.” 

‘* What are they ?” 

(Graham sounds “ b,” ‘‘ aw,” *‘ t.”) 

‘*The other day I was getting ready to go out, and 
just as I was ready the door bell rang, and in came 
somebody that I was very glad to see. What do we 
call those people whom we love and are glad to see? ” 

“ Friends,” comes explosively from the owner of one 
of the waving hands. 

‘*I wonder who can tell me what letter is silent in 
this word.” 

Up came the hands, and Thompson is selected. He 
says “‘i,’’ but somebody else says ‘‘e.”2 

‘*Which is it, Thompson?” asks the teacher, and 
Thompson says ‘‘i” very decidedly. 

** That is right. When you know you are right, stick 
to it. Don’t let anybody change your mind.” 

‘* Perhaps some of you have seen your grandmother 
take a ball of yarn and four long needles, and (here the 
hands come up) what did she do?” 

* Knit.” 

‘* Who can make the sounds in this word ?” 

(A small boy sounds ‘‘n,” “i,” and “ t.”) 

** But what is the matter with that first letter, we did 
not hear any sound of that ?” 

** Silent.” 

‘* What word did we have yesterday that began with 
a silent letter ?” 

‘* Wrong.” 

** Yes. I was afraid some boy would give mea wrong 
word there.” . 

‘* We read a story the other day about a boy and a 
cat, and what did the cat do to the boy ?” 

**Scratched him.” 

‘**And we read a story the other day of two dogs. 
One went along snapping and barking at everything he 
saw, and how did the other go?” 

‘‘Gently.” 

‘** What sound of ‘ e’ do we hear in the word gently ?” 

(The last three words are thus reviewed to give addi- 
tional practice.) 

OBSERVATIONS.—These words the pupils copy op their 
book-slates, carry home, and study. In the morning 
another exercise is given for the purpose of giving 
further practice upon the words. 

The teacher asks, ‘‘ Who sees a word upon the board 
that is the name of a fowl? Johnny may point it out.” 

Johnny takes the pointer and thrusts it at the 
‘‘chicken,” pronouncing the word at the same time. 
All the other words are thus ingeniously gone over, 
and then the children use the words in sentences before 
the order is given to erase them from the board and 
slates, and write them from memory as they are dic- 
tated. 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. 


By Pror. JoHN F, WooDAULL, State Normal School, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


IIT. 
CHEMICAL CHANGES, 


Studies in zodlogy and physiology depend so much 
upon a knowledge of chemistry that it is essential to 
teach occasionally a chapter from chemistry in connec- 
tion with our work in the former branches. 

All living things, whether animal or vegetable, devote 
a large part of their energy to the process of taking food, 
which, in short, is the process of taking outside sub- 
stances into the body, putting them through chemical 
changes, and making them a part of the body. 

A knowledge of chemical changes, therefore, will 
help us to understand the process of making flesh and 
blood. 

Animals and plants are made up, for the most part, 
of four elementary substances—one solid and three 
gases. P 

These four substances, combined in various ways, 
constitute most of living things. 

The solid iscarbon. Itis avery familiar fact that by 
heating animal or vegetable substances we may char 
them, i.e., heat expels the gases present and leaves be- 
hind the well-known black solid, which we call charcoal 
when it it is obtained from vegetable substances; and, 
when it is obtained trom animal substances, it is some- 
times called animal charcoal to indicate its origin. 
Both, however, are one arid the same thing, the all- 
important element carbon. 

Recall the charring of the bone, 


Put some sugar on a tin-dish and set it on the top of 
the stove or heat it-over a flame. The other elements of 
the sugar will be driven off and the charred mass which 
is left behind is carbon. 

Taste it after it is thoroughly charred and notice that 
the sweetness is entirely gone. 

Take about a third of a tea-cupful of boiling water 
and dissolve as much sugar in it as possible. Wait 
patiently until all the sugar is dissolved that can be. 
Allow the cup to set on the stove meanwhile, so as 
to keep the water boiling hot that it may take up its 
utmost of sugar. After this has been accomplished 
allow it to cool. ‘The syrup will sometimes form a crust 
on top when cool, if it is sufficiently concentrated. Now 
set the cup containing the syrup into a large.earthen or 
glass dish—it had better be a dish of three or four quarts 
capacity—and pour strong sulphuric acid slowly into the 
syrup while stirring constantly with a glass rod or tube- 
Very soon the sugar solution is changed toa black spongy 
mass, which swells up and fills the teacup and most of 
the dish. 

In this case, the sulphuric acid has taken the other 
elements of the sugar to itself and left the carbon in the 
form of this black spongy mass. 

Lay a few slivers of wood on the stove. In a short time 
the other elements of wood will be driven off and char- 
coal will be left which is nearly pure carbon. 

If we try other organic substances, i.e., substances 
which are the product of life, whether animal or vegeta- 
ble, we shall find that they all contain carbon, which is 
the corner-stone of all living things. 

If we put wood into the fire, we know that it is im- 
possible to burn it up entirely. There will always 
remain a small portion, which we call the ashes. 
These are the mineral matter of the wood. 

Ashes exist in the charcoal obtained from the last 
experiment and will be left behind after we have at- 
tempted to burn up the charcoal entirely. 

Some organic substances contain more mineral matter 
than others. Recall the experiment in which the 
mineral matter was obtained from the bone by burning 
it in the fire. 

The statement made above that organic substances are 
made out of four elements for the most part, needs an ex- 
tended line of experiments to prove it. We have thus far 
learned that carbon is one of these elements, and that it 
enters into all organic substances as the chief constituent. 

It is not our purpose at present to trace the other ele- 
ments referred to, but to pursue a line of experiments 
which will familiarize us with chemical changes. 

Each of the above experiments, where various things 
were decomposed into carbon and certain gases, is an 
illustration of a chemical change, | ut how are we to 
understand that gases added to carbon may make all the 
varied forms of organic thinzs. 

A few experiments will at least help us on toward that 
conception. 

Put into the palm of the hand 4 little common lime, 
such as is used for white-wash, and a little sal ammoniac 
(easily obtained at any druggist’s for a few cents.) 

Rub these together with the thumb and fingers of the 
other hand. 


Ammonia gas will arise as a result of chemical 
action. 


In this case we have put two solids together and 
formed a gas. Inthe next experiment we will put two 
gases together and form a solid. ' 

Every one knows that the odor of liquid ammonia is 
due to a gas which is escaping from it. Similarly, 
another kind of gas arises from a bottle containing strong 
liquid hydrochloric acid. . 

Now we may bring these two gases together by open- 
ing the mouths of the bottles containing the liquids near 
each other. Try it. 

A more satisfactory way of trying the experiment 
will be the following: 

Put a few drops of ammonia water into a wide-mouthed 
bottle and a few drops of strong commercial hydro- 
chloric acid into a similar bottle. The gases will rise 
and fill each of the bottles. Cover them both with 
pieces of writing paper to prevent the gases from es- 
caping. 

Invert one bottle over the other and slide out the 
pieces of writing paper from between them, soas to allow 
the gases to come together. 

Immediately the two gases unite to form a dense cloud 
of small white particles, which very slowly deposit upon 
the bottom and sides of the bottles. Of course a very 
exceedingly small quantity of solid matter must bé ex- 
pected from so small a quantity of gases. 

But if we want a large quantity of the solid we have 





only to take a sufficiently large quantity of the gases. 


The substance which we have formed in this experij- 
ment is nothing else than sal ammoniac, such as was 
used in the last experiment with lime. 

In another experiment we may suddenly convert two 
liquids into a solid. 

This, however, we will leave for the next paper. 





A DEVICE IN COUNTING. 





Have the class tell various names of articles in au imagin- 
ary room, making at the same time a list of them. 


6 chairs. 10 books. 

8 tables. 5 plates. 

1 stove. 4 window shades. 
llounge. 2 pic-ures. 


Question somewhat as follows : 

How many legs has an ordinary chair ? 

How many legs have 6 chairs ? 

How many legs have 3 tables? A lounge? etc. 
How many legs in all ? 

How many sides has each picture frame ? 
How many sides in all ? 

How many books on one table? On another ? 
How many books in all ? 

How many cherries painted on each plate ? 
How many cherries in all ?- 

How many tassels on each shade ? 

How many tassels in all ? 





A VARIATION IN THE READING LESSON. 





During recitation let the pupils pick out certain words, 
as follows : 

Words of color. 

Words of size. 

Words of distance 

Words of sound. 

Words of motion. 

Write these lists in columns on the board, as they are 
told by the class, adding to them if any words are lef< out. 

These lists may be mae the basis of a lesson in language 
for the next day, by having two words selected from each 
column, and directing the pupils to write a new story 
using these words. 





FROEBEL’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 





HIS TEACHING. 

My first life with my pupils was very circumscribed. 
It consisted in living and walking in the open air. Cut 
off from the influence of a city education, I did not yet 
venture to introduce the simple life of nature into the 
sphere of education. My younger pupils themeelves 
taught me and guided meto that. In the following 
year this life of my pupils was especially roused and 
animated, when the father gave them a piece of a field 
for a garden which wecultivated in common. Their 
highest joy was to give their parents and me presents of 
the fruits of their garden. Oh, how their eyes glistened 
when they could do it! Beautiful plants and little 
shrubs from the field, the great garden of God, were 
planted and cared for in the little gardens of the chil- 
dren, After that time my youthful life did not to me 
appear so entirely useless. 


PRESENTS OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 

I learned what a very different thing it is for the care 
of a plant, whether one has seen and watched its natural 
life at the different epochs of its unfolding, or if he has 
always stood far from nature. Then when I lived in 
nature with my first pupils, so cheerfully and gayly, I 
said to myself that the life of man connects itself with 
the care of nature’s life. For were not those presents of 
flowers and plants the expression of regard and acknow!- 
edgment of the love for parent and teacher, the ex- 
pression of the child’s own love and joyful childish 
thought? A child that freely and voluntarily seeks 
flowers, cherishes and cares for them in order to wind 
them into a bouquet or wreath for parents or teacher, 
cannot be a bad child or become a bad man. Sucha 
child can easily be led to the love, to gratitude to, and 
knowledge of his father, God, who gives him such gifts. 
I assert that a child naturally guided needs no positive 
ecclesiastical form, because the lovingly cared for, and 
thereby steadily and strongly developed, human life, 
also the cloudless child’s life is of itself a Christ-like 
seit LIFE AS AN EDUCATOR. 

I now turn to the recital of my life as an educator. 
What a young man gains in one year from nature when 
she lies clear and open before him, she does not give him 
when the vision is closed and he is separated from con- 
tact with her Both these seasons give different results 
and make different demands. When more separated 
from nature he becomes more concentrated within him- 





self, The life of youth then demands material for firm: 
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ly establishing itself, and lends to otherwise shapeless 
material a living form. 
MADE TO THINK AS TO MEANS FOR EDUCATING, 


My pupils soon came to me with this demand, from 
which arose the following self-questionings: What did 
you doas a boy? What happened to you to quicken 
your impulse for activity and representation? By what 
means was this impulse at that age most fitly satisfied? 
What did you wish as the end of this satisfaction? Then 
out of my earliest boyhood something came to me which 
gave to me at that moment all that I needed. It was 
the simple art of imprinting on smooth paper signs and 
forms by regular lines. I have often tried this simple 
art, and it has never failed of its end. From these forms 
on paper we advanced to the investigation of the paper 
itself, then of pasteboard, and finally of wood. My later 
experience has taught me to know still other materials 
for making forms and shapes. 


MAKING IMITATION. 


But I must dwell yet a moment with that simple occu- 
pation of paper forms, because it occupies the child so 
entirely for a time, so satisfies and fills the demand of his 
strength. Man demands to know nature in the variety 
of her forms and shapes, and to understaud it inits unity, 
in its inner activity and reality, and therefore he goes 
on in his course of development and formation according 
to the process of nature; he imitates in his plays her 
creative process. In his early plays the young human 
being likes to imitate the first activities of natute. Thus 
he likes to build, for are not the first solid forms of 
nature built? Let this imitation of the higher means of 
the free occupations and plays suffice here. From the 
love, zeal, persistence and joy with which children pur- 
sue these occupations arises a very important thing of a 
different character. 


PLAY—ACTIVITY—GIFTS., 


Play must necessarily bring a child into a deeper, 
higher communion with a higher existing whole. If he 
builds a house he builds it to inhabit it, like grown peo- 
ple, and to realize limitations and to impart something 
to others! Notice the fact that a child who receives 
freely gives freely, if his heart isnot smothered and dull- 
ed by the profusion of the gifts he receives. This is in- 
evitable with the innocent child. Fortunate is he who 
understands how to satisfy this need. That only has 
worth to a child at this time which he can use as a means 
of union between his loved ones and himself. This 
should be respected by parents and teachers and used as 
a means of awakening the instinct of activity and repre- 
sentation and unity with others, and therefore not even 
a trifling gift of a child should remain unnoticed.—From 
Frebel’s Autobiography, published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co, 





A DAY’S PLAY. 





I never tried to mcdel anything in clay but once. It 
was a rainy holiday and the clay was handy. The im- 
pulse seized me to mold a human head _iI made a ball 
about four inches in diameter, and set it on a column 
about two inches and a half thick. I cut off thesides of 
the ball and added to the back until I thought I had 
reached the proportions of the typical head. Then I 
commenced to shape the face and to mold the features. 
As they took form, I saw that my clay head was still 
much too broad. I took some more from the side and 
increased the height. 1 had to do this several times as 
the face progressed,,each time wondering to find how 
far from spherical the human head is. My task was so 
fascinating that I spent the entire day and evening at it. 
I was delighted to find that Icould make the eyes, nose, 
and mouth, so perfectly, and to see every touch applied to 
cheeks and forehead give them a more flesh-like contour. 
The little clay ears looked so pretty, I wished that my 
vocation in life had been that of a sculptor. 

The face, when I céased operations, was a refined one, 
rather sad in its expression, and of the German type. 
It would almost have passed for a cast of Schiller. It 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Thesweetest boon to the reflective mind 
is melancholy.” That contained a suggestion of brains, 
which I almost presuaded myself lay behind it. 

I did not realize, at the time, how much education 
that seemingly idle day meant for me ; but I found my- 
self involuntarily observing faces more closely after it, 
Peculiarities of feature and variations in the forms of 
heads were noticed as never before. Strange that such 
a trifling incident should help one to understand Frosbel 
more than a whole course of lectures could possibly have 
done | Rosa DARTLE, 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





JOHN MILTON, 
Lonpon, Dec. 9, 1608,—Nov. 8, 1674, 


First pupil.—“‘ He who would not be frustrate of bis 
hope to write well hereafter of laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem.” This is what Milton said 
of himself, Do you think it was fulfilled in his life? 

Second pupil.—lt was, for his poems show a deeply 
religious spirit, and an unwavering trust inGod. When 
he was young, he wrote :— 

‘Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind; 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.” 


Third pupil.—When he was old he said :— 
** All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose, 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.” 


Fourth pupil.—Let us*hear what other great men 
have said of him. Tennyson writes :— 
‘*God-gifted organ-voice of Engliznd, 
Milton a name, to resound for ages,” 


Fifth pupil.—Macaulay says :—‘‘ Milton, the poet, the 
statesman, the philosopher, the glory of English litera- 
ture, the champion and martyr of English liberty.” 


Siath pupil.—One of his biographers writes :—‘‘ Above 
the seventeenth century towers, in solitary grandeur, 
the sublime figure of John Milton.” 


Seventh pupi!).—In Wordsworth’s sonnet to Milton we 
read :— 
‘* His soul was like a star that dwelt apart.” 


Eighth pupil.—We are of course interested in his edu- 
cation. He gained it at St, Paul’s school, London; at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and in extensive travels 
abroad. ‘His studies seem to have embraced the 
whole circle of human knowledge.” 

Ninth pupi!.—Of his appearance it is said that he had 
‘a slender, vigorous frame, a face full of delicate yet 
serious beauty.” 


Tenth pupil.—As to his disposition, ‘‘ his temper was 
serious, perhaps stern, but it was a temper which no 
sufferings could render sullen or fretful.” 


Eleventh pupiul.—Let us consider him asa poet. He 
is placed second to none, of any age or race, save 
Shakespeare. These lines of his are true of himself :— 

‘* He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i’ th’ center, and enjoy bright day.” 
Twelfth pupil —He pays a high tribute to virtue :— 

‘* Virtue could see to do what virtue would 


By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk.” 


Thirteenth pupil.—Let us hear what he says of nature. 
Of the dawn he writes :— 
‘* Now morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl.” 
Fourteenth pupil.— 
‘* Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds.” 
Fifteenth pupil.— 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden. rind, 
Hung amiable.” 
Sixteenth pupil.— 
“The birds their choir apply; airs, vernal airs. 
Breatiing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves.” 
Seventeenth pupil.—At mid-day he alludes to 
—** The full blazing sun, 
Which now sat high in his meridian tower.” 
Eighteenth pupil.—One of his many descriptions of 
flowers is this :— 
** Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broidered the ground.” 
Nineteenth pupil.—I will close with a picture of even- 
ing : 
** Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The French Government, through its legation at Washington, 
has conferred the cross of an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
upon Dr. H. F. Peters, the astronomer of Hamilton College. 

The Vienna town council has voted 10,000 florins to be ex- 
pended during the winter for penny dinners to poor children. 

A periodical! will be issued shortly at Breslau, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the scientific study of the Talmud. 

The Methodists have laid the foundation for a university at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, which will be completed in September, 1588. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions was formed in 1810; 
since then it has received from the church, for its world-wide 
mission work, over $18,000,000. The contributions to all the 
foreign mission societies of the country, have amounted to over 
$57,000,000. 

Gov. Gurdon, of Georgia, says that probibition by local option 
has been a sucvess,in all the 100 counties, out of 137 in that 
state, which voted for it. 

At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, at 
Johns Hopkins University, Professor Haupt announced that 
toward the end of the year, a new journal would appear in Leip- 
sic, entitled, “* Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative 
Semitic Philology,” edited by himself and Professor Frd. De- 
litzsch, of Leipsic. 

Rev. Dr. Patton, of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor Sioune have been prominently mentioned as candidates 
for the place jeft vacant, by Dr. McCosh’s resignation. 


The trustees of Cornell University have voted to provide a new 
building for the accommodation of students in engineering. The 
students, in that cuurse, will tender the trustees a reception and 
banquet in recognition of this action. 

Members of the National Academy of Sciences, recently visited 
Thomas A. Edison's laboratory in Liewellyn Park, Orange, N. J., 
Mr. Edison has lately perfeoted a new improved phonograph. 

Professor Henry Drummond, who recently sailed for Scotland, 
spent considerable time while in this country visiting colleges 
and other institutions of learning, and seeking to stimulate and 
organize Christian activity among students. He met with much 
success. 

Levi Parsons, one of the pioneer judges of California, whose 
death occurred not long since, numbered among his gifts $50,000 
to Union College, and a generous endowment for the Parsons 
library at Gloversville, N. Y. 

The late J. B. Cornell, of Lakewood, N. J., frequently made 
annual contributions to Methodist interests, irrespective of 

hools and missions, amounting to $50,000. 








THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The Anarchist vote in Chicago, was only about 5,000, the 
smallest vote ever cast for candidates of that party in that city. 

William Astor has subscribed $100,000 toward the fund for the 
proposed Episcopal Cathedral for New York. 

California is to have a new million dollar soldiers’ home, 

The latest news from Stanley is that the party are making 
good progress in their journcy. 

The police of St. Petersburg have seized a quantity of dyna- 
mite that was to have been used by revolutionists. 

Small pox is epidemic in the vicinity of Florence, Italy. 

In co ?nection with the collapse of the First Nationa! Bank of 
St. Louis, startling disclosures are made of abstraction of funds 
by tbe president and cashier. 

It is now declared that New York is in no danger of cholera. 

Rev. Dr. McCosh resigned his position as president of Princeton 
College, as increasing age warned bim that he must lessen bis 
duties. The institution is in a healthy static, intellectually, mor- 
ally, and religiously. 

O’Brien and Mandeville, on their release, will bring suits for 
damages against the magistrate, who issued the order for their 
arrest after the decision on the appeal, and against the officer 
who arrested them. 

Rev. Mr. Berry, of England, who bas been offered the pastorate 
of Plymouth Church, Brcoklyn, will consult his old parishioners 
before making a decision. 

An earthquake shock was felt in northern Italy. 

The revelations concerning M. Wilson caused a sensation in 
Paris, and Premier Rouvier threatens to resign unless that per- 
son leaves the palace of the Elysee. 

Lingg, the condemned Anarchist, committed suicide by parti 
ally blowing off hie head with dynamite. Four of the other Anar- 
chists were hanged on Friday, November 11, and the other two 
wil) be imprisoned for life. 

A committee of the New York Assembly, is considering the 
subject of telephone charges and methods. 

Dr. R. S. Storrs has accepted the presidency of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

A sham battle was fought at Newport, between the North 
Atlantic Naval Brigade and the military. 

Tbe Czar will shortly visit Berlin, and extraordinary precau- 
tions are being taken to insure his safety while on his journey. 

Warrants have been issued for the arrest of several members 
of Pariiament, who have taken part in home rule meetings. 

Efforts are being made to secure the prohibition of socialistic 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, London. 

It is said that Austria is directing her efforts toward Bulgarian 
independence. / 

The collection of paintings of the late Catharine L. Wolfe, 
valued at $200,000, is on exhibition in New York. 

The case against Prof. E. C. Smyth, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, is to be placed next month on the calandar of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts on appeal. 








Bronchial affections result from catarrh. Hood's Sarsaparilla 





cures catarrh. Try this medicine, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To ouR STATE CORRESPONDENTS.—The notes that we now have 
on hand are appearing as fast as we can get them in, but the 
pressure is very great. Several times lately, the educational 
notes have been nearly or quite crowded out by reports, etc., and 
this is the reason for the apparent neglect of some states. We 
appreciate the kindness of our various correspondents, and, if 
they will bear with us a little, their news items shall all appear- 
Attention to the following points will aid us very materially in 
arranging the notes : 

Put each item in a paragraph by itself. 

Do not abbreviate names of institutions. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 








DAKOTA. 

Mr. C. J. Collier, who was graduated at the Albany Normal 
school, when Mr D. P. Page was principal, is now superintendent 
of McPherson county schools. 

FLORIDA. 

County Superintendent L. W. Buchholz, of Hillsboro county, 
has issued a pamphlet containing examination questions for the 
teachers of that county. There are fifty of these on each of the 
common branches, also in mental arithmetic and pedagogics. 

GEORGIA. 

Work on the Girls’ high schoo! building at Atlanta, is pro- 
gressing. It will be very handsome and commodious when 
complete, 

The boys’ bigh school building was partly destroyed by fire in 
October. It was insured, and the loss was very small. Miss 
McKinley, principal of the girls’ high school, has resigned her 
position, to take effect this month. 

ILLINOIS. 

H. W. Thurston, formerly of Elk Point, Dakota, has taken the 
position of teacher of science in the Hyde Park bigh schodl. 

fOWA. 








Iowa has but one State Normal schoo] for the training of 
teachers. There are many private normal schools, and many of 
the colleges have didactic departments. 

The State School was established at Cedar Falls, Blackhawk 
county, in the fall of 1876, and has had an unbroken course of 
prosperity since. Central Ha)l, the original building is brick, four 


stories, 90x100 feet. North Hall is brick, two stories, 30x50 
feet, is used asa dormitory for young men. South Hall was dedi- 
cated in 1883, It cost $40,000, and has a frontage of 113 feet, a 
depth of 78 feet, with two wings 32x46 feet. In this building is a 
beautiful room called the chapel, the principal's office, parlors, 
and living rooms. 

The school has three terms each year: fall term, September to 
January ; winter term, January to April; spring term, April to 
June. The attendance is about 300 each term. Last June there 
were 24 graduates from the three years’ course, and 4, from the 
four years’ course. : 

The faculty at the present time is H. H. Seerley, A. M., princi- 
pal, Psychology and Didactics; M. W. Bartlett, A. M., Assistant 
principal, Language and Literature; D. 8. Wright, A. M., Math- 
ematics; W. N. Hull, A. M., Peomanship. Drawing, and Accounts; 
8S. Laura Ensign, A. M., Geograpby and History: Anna EB. Mo- 
Govern, B. D., Methods and English branches; Delia Knight, 
Natural and Physical Sciences and Gymnastics; Mary Wheeler 
Bagg, Vocal and Instrumental Music; Sarah M. Rigas, B. D., 
Assistant in Language; Miss Laura Chase, Assistant in Mathe- 
matics. 

KANSAS. 

Supt. A. 8. Olin, late in charge of the school at Iola, has gone 
to the Baptist University at Ottawa, as professor of didactics and 
literature. 

The high school department of the Iola schools, numbering 78, 
isin good condition, having an English anda classical course. 
The classical course prepares for the State University. 

Supt. F. H, Umholtz, late of North East, Pa., isin charge of 
the schools at Tola. B 

W.S, Jenks, a graduate of the State University, has the posi- 
tion of principal of the high school at Ottawa. 

New school houses are springing up asif by magic in the newer 
western counties. Meade Center is erecting one to cost $15,000; 
Kinsley will have a $16,000 high school building, and several 
other towns will invest $5,000 to $15,000 in new buildings. 

The Agricultural College at Manhattan reports 155 students in 
the carpenter’s department; 85 in sewing; 501n printing; 35 in 
telegraphy ; 23 in farming; 25 in music; and 3 in blacksmithing. 
The total attendance is 400. 

Salina pays its primary teachers ten dollars more per month 
than it does its advanced grade workers. Supt. Cwen believes in 
getting the young ideas started right. 


MAINE, 

The annnal meeting of Penobscot County Educational Associa- 
tion, was held at Hampden, November4 and 5. Papers were 
presented by H. H. Bryant, principal Oldtown high school; 
Professor 8. B. Rawson, Oldtown; G. A. Byram, principal Ban- 


school; Professor F. A. Spratt, Hampden Academy ; Professor 
Swectsir, Bucksport Seminary: and professor F. L. Harvey, of 
the State College. Among educators who were present, and 
took part in the discussion, were Professor A. E. Rogers, of the 
State College; Hon. J. Wymun Phillips, Orrington; J. M. Hill, 
principal Bangor high school; Hon. J. W. Donigan, Bangor ; 
Miss Mary S. Snow, principal Grammar schoo), Bangor, and 
many others. The convention resolved in favor of free text- 
books, and the aboliton of the district system. 

The Androscoggin County Convention, also met November 4 
and 5. Superintendent Luce discussed, ‘The Needs of our un- 
graded Schools." Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester,Massachusetts, 
gave an address,” “The Proposed Substitute for Brains,” and 
also spoke upon the subject: “Are the pupils in our public 
schools overworked ?”” Other educaturs present were professor 
Stetson, principal of Auburn schools; Professor G. C. Chase, 
Bates College; A. M. Edwards, superintendent of schools, 
Lewiston. 

Miss Mary 8. Snow, late principal of the Abbott Square 
grammar school, Bangor, has resigned her position to enter the 
dry goods business. Principal G. A, Byram, of the East side 
grammar school, has been elected principal of both schools. 


MISSISSIPP1. 

Mr. W. I. Davis retires from the U. 8. Indian Industrial School 
at Grand Junction, Colorado, to accept the presidency of the 
Union Female College at Oxford. 


MISSOURI. 
Prof. William H. Lynch, formerly of the Salem Academy, and 
lately principal of West Plains public school, has been offered, 
and has accepted the principalship of the academy at Mt. Grove. 


NEW YORK. 


A semi-annual session of the Orange County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was held at Chester, Jate last month. 


County Institutes. 

November 28, Spencerport, Principal Conductor, Prof. J. H. 
French. November 28, Monticello, Principal Conductor, Prof. 
8. H. Albro. November 28, Jamestown, Principal Conductor, 
Prof. H. R. Sanford. November 28, Chatham, Principal Con- 
ductor, Prof, I. H. Stout; Associate Conductrcr, Prof. C. T. 
Barnes. December 5, Dunkirk, Principal Conductor, Prof. H. R. 
Sanford. December 5, Greenwich, Principal Conductor, Prof. 8. 
H. Albro. December 5, Manlius, Princips! Conductor, Dr. J. H. 
French ; Associate Conductor, Prof. I. H. Stout. December 12, 
Frankhnville, Principal Conductor, Prof. 8. H. Albro; Associate 
Conductor, Prof. A. P.Chapin. December 12, Mayville, Princi- 
pal Conductor, Prof. H. R. Sanford. December 12, Adams, Prin- 
cipal Conductor, Prof. C. 1’. Barnes; Associate Conductor, Prof. 
I, H. Stout. December 19, Canajoharie, Principal Conductor, 
Prof. L. B. Newell. December 19, Jordan, Principal Conductor, 
Prof. H.R. Sanford. December 19, first district of Steuben county, 
Principal Conductor, Prof. 8. H. Albro; Associate Conductor, 
Prof. C. T. Barnes. December 19, Saratoga Springs, Principal 
Conductor, Prof. I. H. Stout ; Associate Conductor, Dr. M. V. Lee. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Phillips Exeter Academy has a freshman class of 164 anda 
total uf 320 students. 

Miss Henrietta J. Wells of class °87, Wellesley College, and 
daughter of Judge H. J. Wells of Cambridge, Maas., is teacher of 
music and Greek at the Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon. 

Miss Lucia E. Trevitt, of Mount Vernon,is teaching English 
literature and history in Michigan Seminary at Kalam zoo. 

Miss Nellie A. Bragg,of Lewiston, Me., is assistant teacher in the 
Nashua High School. 

Miss Annie 8.Fling,of Bristol,is teaching music at the Southern 
Female College, at La Grange, Ga. 

Charles E. Adams, of Derry, is instructor in the sciences at the 
Salem, Mass., Normal school. 

Prof. George U. Cross, principal of Robinson Female Seminary 
at Exeter, has received an offer from the directors of the Wasbing- 
ton University, St. Louis, to take charge of a large seminary in 
that city. 

ELLEN A. FOLGER. 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The joint half-yearly meeting of the Teachers’ Association,of 
Frontenac and Kingston, occurred at Kingston late in October, 
An admirable program was presented. 


OHIO. 

The Arnet Bill which was passed last winter by the General 
Assemt ly 1s just now creating some stir in the school work of the 
state. This bill made it the right of all colored children to attend 
the same schools as the whites, if they desired. 

Tn its practical workings this fall it is thoroughly revolutioniz- 
ing theschool work of the state in some quarters. I am safe in 
saying that a large number of colored teachers are losing their 
positions because the colored children are attending the schools 
taught by white teachers. I bave not heard of a single case in 
which the colored teacher is retained to instruct the white or 
mixed schooJs. Some of the leading educators of the state are 
doubting the advantages of the law for the colored people them- 
selves. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
County Institutes. 

PLACE. DATE. PLACE. DATE. 
Chambersburg, Nov. 28, McConnellsburg, Dec, 26, 
Ridgway, Nov. 28. Middleburg, Dec. 26, 
Huntingdon, Nov. 28. Somerset, Dec. 26. 
Lewistown, Nov. 21. Mercer, Dee, 26. 
Mauch Chunk, Dec. 5. Stroudsburg, Dec, 26, 
Bedford, Dec. 5. Uniontown, Dec. 26. 
Carlisle, Dec. 5.  Tionesta, Dec. 26, 
Mifflintown, Dec.12. Danville, Dee. 26, 
Lock Haven, Dec. 19. Honesdale, Dec. 26. 
Scranton, Dec. 19, York, Dec. 26. 
Indiana, Dec. 19. Hollidaysburg, Dec, 26, 
Wilkes-Barre, Dec.19. Towanda, Dec, 26. 
Milford, Dec. 19. Bellefonte, Dec. 26. 
Sunbury, Dec.19. Butler, Dec, 26, 
Shenandoah, Deo, 19, Bloomsburg, Deo, 26. 








Lewisburg, Dec, 19. Meadville, Dee. 26, 
Kittanning, Dec. 19. Clarion, Dec, 26, 
Beaver, Dec. 26. Clearfield, Dec, 26, 
Franklin, Dec. 26. Brookville, Dec. 26, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There were no State Norma! Institutes this year. The lezisi. 
ture failed to make the necessary appropriations last winter. 

Dr. Samuel A. Baer, of Florence, conducted two institutes. 
one for white, the other for colored teachers—at Union: the 
colored teachers’ institutes in Aiken and Barnwell countits, ang 
the Manning and Sumter counties’, inter-county institute for 
white teachers, at Sumter. 

Wm. 8. Morrison of Greenville, had charge of the vounty insti- 
tute (for white teachers) of Aiken, Barnwell, and Orangesburg 
counties. At Aiken he was assisted by Mr. Frank H. Curtis; gt 
Orangesburg by Mesers. R. Means Davis, H. B. Archer, M. Glover, 
and Miss Fannie C. McCants. 

Mr. W. H. Witherow, Winnsboro, conducted Institutes at 
Winnsboro and Lexington. 

J. A.Campbell, who has had charge of the White Horse Academy 
Greenville county, bas taken charge 0” the Academy at Lantas: 
ter. The outlook is good for a graded schoo) there in January, 

Mr. Frank Sheridan, formerly of Holly Hill Academy,is now 
teacher in the Bennettsville graded school. 

Williamston is building a house for her male academy. Mr, 
L. 8, McSwain has been elected principal. Families are moving 
there to get the benefits of this school and of the Female College 
which under Dr. Lander’s skillful management has long been in 
successful operation. Real estate is advancing,and Williamstown 
believes that good scbools pay. 

Mr, Henry G. Reed, formerly of Anderson, bas been elected 
president of the female college at Walihalla. 

Greenville. State Correspondent. Wma. S. Morrison, 


TENNESSEE. 


Dr. G. W. Hubbard, for several years Dean of Meharry ?‘rdical 
College in Nashville, remains in charge this year. Dr. Hubbard 
has been an earnest worker in the educ*tional field in the South 
for twenty years, both in public schools and in institute work. 
Meharry Medical College has been for Years the only medica] 
school south of the Ohio for colored men. Sixty colored 
physicians have been sent Out from this institution who have 
refiected honor on the profession, and to their Alma Mater. The 
success of the collége is due to the untiring energy and faithful- 
ness of the Dean. 

Dr. Braden enters upon his twenty-first year as president of 
Central Tennessee College. Under his management the school 
has grown from a priwary school to an inétorporated college. 

The normal department of Central Tennessee College has pron- 
ising prospects for the future. The course of study has been 
enlarged, and a librarv for the department is in prospective. 
Already eighty books have been contributed by leading firms, 


VIRGINIA. 

The superintendent of Bedford county writes that the normal 
school conducted during the past summer at Bufordsville by 
Prof. C. B. Tate, was largely attended, and proved a complete 
success. There was also a short normal institute held in Chester- 
fix ld county, continued.for two weeks. 

In Cumberland county, the local superintendent has delivered 
some interesting addresses to the teachers. 

Dickinson county is raid to have secured a very superior grade 
of teachers. Two institutes were held during the vacation in 
Halifax county, and in Highland a reading circle has been organ- 
ized, 

An interesting summer normal institute was held in Mceklen- 
burg county. All the above mentioned institutes were local, and 
supporied by the voluntary contributions of the teachers in 
attendance, and were entirely independent of the nine Peabody 
institutes held during the summer in various parts of the state. 

The University of Virginia began its session with a largely 
incre ased attendance over last session. The increase in the medi- 
cal department over last year was fully forty per cent., with ap 
almost corresponding Increase in the law, scientific, and academic 
departments. New students continuc to arrive every day, and it 
is probabie that the number of students will be the largest since 
1867. Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, who succeeds Prof. Wheeler 
in the Greek chair, has arrived, and is making a fine impression 
among his assoviates and students, 

Prof. W. Gorden McCabe, Head Master of the university school 
in Petersburg, read Capt. James Barron Hope’s poem which was 
delivered at the approaching ceremonies attending the laying of 
the corner-stone at the Robert E. Lee equestrian monument in 
Richmond. Capt. Hope finished the poem the night previous to 
his death. No better selection could bave been made than Prof. 
McCabe, who wes a warm personal friepd of the deceased poet. 
and is a scholar and orator of national reputation. 

Onancock. State Correspondent. FRANK P. BRENT, 


WISCONSIN. 


The Milwaukee Normal school gives a one year’s strictly pro- 
fessional course to those who are prepared to profit by it. 

Prof. T. H. Kirk, formerly connected with the Winona Normal 
school, fills the position of institute conductor .or the River Falls 
Normal school, succeeding State Superintendent Thayer. 

Mics Margaret Conklin, of Milwaukee, has been appointed 
teacher of geography, and Miss Sarah Whittaker, formerly of the 
Winona Normal school, teacher of English language and litera- 
ture in the Whitewater Normal school. 

According to the ‘rules of the Portage school board, no person 
is employed ‘as teacher in the city schools, who has not had at 
least three terms’ experience in teaching. 

There is a remarkable increase in the number of pupils receiv- 
ing instruction in the German language in Mil waukee‘during the 
past two years. Last year more than 13,000 pupils received this 
instruction, while in 1885, the number reached only 6,800, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

Mrs. Ida C. Bittenbender, who is a candidate for the Supreme 
Bench in Nebraska, received her diploma in 1876, from Mrs. 
Louise Pollock and ber daughter Miss Susie Pollock, principals 
of the Washington Normal Kindergarten Institute, whose grad- 
uates fill many places of trusts and honor in this country. Mrs. 
M. B, Mann, who graduated from this institutian in the sa™0 
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, opened the first public kindergarten in Illinois, which is 
still in existence, while Mrs. P. Riddell, who graduated in 1881 
carried the kindergarten tothe Indians in Tahlequah, Indian 


Territory. “ 
NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 








MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, “* CHRIST ON CALVARY.” 

The universal approval and high appreciation bestowed upon 
this painting by the clergy and the press of all lands is sufficient 
indication of its great value as a masterpiece of art. 

We are advised officially by Mr. Sedelmeyer, the proprietor of 
the painting, that he will supply to all schools in New York and 
prooklyn student’s cards which willentitle the bearer to admission 
at half price. 





LECTURES ON THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Miss Angeline Brooks gave her third kindergarten lecture last 
Friday (Nov. 11). In the first lecture she gave an outline of 
Frebel’s system which ‘makes the loving heart of more 
importance than the thinking head, or the skilled hand.” Froebei, 
adevoutly religious man, believed that the end of all education 
yas to fit the human being for union with God; hence the import- 
ance he gave to moral training. 

His system emphasizes especially four things—(1) The import- 
ance of early education, beginning even in the nursery: (2) The 
use of material things asa means of education; (3) The law of 
unity asa guide in using these means; (4) Utilizing the play 
jpstinct of children. 

In the second lecture upon “ The K ndergarten Play and the 
Plays,’ Miss Brooks defined the kinds of play natural to each 
stage of the child’s growth. First in his infantile exercise of 
limbs and hands by which the child gets acquainted with his own 
powers; then his plays with other children, in which he learns 
that he cannot live for himself alone—that others have rights 
which he is bound t» respect. This leads to discipline of the will. 
from the social plays of childien comes also exercise in invention 
and imagination. 

Tbe third lecture was a description of each of the ten gifts, 
which were present in the reality—while their uses and manipula- 
tion were shown. Tbis exercise confirmed the truth of one of Miss 
Brooks’ statements that * no verbal description of these ten gifts 
can give a just idea of the educational possibilities which they 
contain. To understand them in their full yalue, they must be 
eeen in practical use under the skillful handling of one who has 
studied them thoroughly in their adaptation to the child.’’ 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 47. 


This school has been known as the “ Twelfth Street school.” 
Miss Wadleigh, of the Normal College, gave it a splendi? reputa- 
tion; it stilis worthy of its old rm nown, but new schools in the 
upper part of the city are drawing powerfully, and there is not 
the pressure to obtain entrance that once existed. Mrs. Cowles 
the principal of the girls’ gramwar department has sound views 
on. education, and spares no pain:. A bricf visit in the primary 
department found the principal, Miss Requa, surrou ded by a 
group of eager and interesting pupils. lt seemed a pity not to sce 
them at their lessons, but time forbade. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 2. 


While the new structure in Henry street is being completed, 
the school has excelient quarters that face on Water street. The 
new building is to be one of tae best in the city, with every ap- 
pointment for comfort and convenience. Mr. Haggerty, princi- 
pal of the boys’ department,is a great favorite in this part of the 
«ity. Not knowing the change isto these quartere, the reporter 
was surprised to see an army of boys issuing from the Sailor’s 
Exchange. 

“ What boys are these?” 

“Mr. Haggerty’s, sir.” 

They were well-behaved and aave the material of good men in 
them. Some maps by Master Burke sbow unusual ability. We 
hope to describe them fully. 





The November reception of the New York Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is given to-day (Nov. 19) at 2 Pp. m..in Chickering Hall. Rev. 
George Thomas Dowling, D.D., of Ohio, will lecture on “ The 
Good Old Times.” Miss Lily Ruvals and Prof. Minor C. Baldwin 
wil contribute music and recitations. 





A Saturday morning class in Higher English and French has 
been started at the Gramercy Park School. One of the teachers: 
Miss Annie G. Webb, is a graduate of Cambridge University, 
England. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The annual exhibition of the American Institute Fair, is open 
now at its hall in 63rd street and Third avenue. This is a grand 
place for the school children to learn about the latest inventions, 
uses of electricity and machinery. There are all kinds of inter- 
esting exhibitions crowded into this one—art, mechanics and man- 
ufactures. It is believed to be the best exhibition of many 
years. As an educative element in this city, it ranks very high, 
and it is appreciated by teachers. 


THE LECTURES IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


The history of pedagogy as related by the occupant of the new 
chair in the Univer ity is not so dry asubject as some peopl* 
night imagine. Tbe lecture on Socrates was quite a surprise to 
those who had never looked on the old philosopher before from 
an educational standpoint. That he wasreally an “educator” 
Dr. Allen showed quite conclusively. Numerous illustrations of 
his marvelous ‘“* method ” were given, some of which were amus- 
ing as wellas instructive. Like all great methods they can be re- 
duced to principles which any wbo take pains to understand may 
learn to apply. 

From Xenophon we get an admirable ideal education such as 
be imagined Cyrus should have had. Whether the great Persian 
ever did receive such a training or not no one can say, and if it 
could bs told it would make no difference with Xenophon’s ad- 


LETTERS. 


LEARNING THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE,—Will you please 
tell me the easiest way of learning what is commonly 
known as the multiplication table ? M. 8. 


Allow the pupils to have pegs or beans at their seats with 
slates and pencils ready for work. The teacher at the 
board works with the pupils. 

‘““You may take 7 pegs. How many times did you take 
7? Howmany pegs have you? Then how much is one 
seven, orl1x7? You may write it with me.” Class then 
read it. 

“Take another7. How many7’s have you now? How 
many times have you taken7? How many pegs have you? 
Then how many are 2x7?’ Class writes and reads both 
facts. 

“Take another 7. How many 7’s now? How many 
times have you taken7? How many pegs? Who will 
tell me what to write ?” All write and read the three facts. 

After the pupils have learned one table give them ob- 
jects and have them independently construct the others. 
It is good busy work. 

Or show them that 2x7 is the same as 2 7’s and allow 
them to use both ways of repeating. 

Still another way for those accustomed to adding col- 


umns : ef 
oo 
7 
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How To TEACH THE PRIMARY CoLors.—How canI best 
teach the primary colors to a class of twenty —— — 4 


Blue is the best one to begin with, as it isthe greatest 
favorite among the colors. On a clear day, when the sky 
is a deep blue, ask, ‘‘ Who can see something that is blue ?” 
Among other things some will say that the sky is blue. 
Call the attention of all the class to this color in the sky, so 
that those who bave not heretofore learned blue, may do 
so now. Then select from a box containing bits of colored 
ribbons, a blue one, asking the class its color. Have a 
number of them give in turn the color of the ribbon. Then 
ask them to find the blue ribbons in the box, or the blue 
beads, among an assortment of beads. Next have them 
name the articles in sight, or something blue which they 
can think of. If there be any mistakes, they can be rec- 
tified by a comparison with the blue ribbon. Ask the 
children to bring to the next recitation articles of a blue 
color. [f it is spring or summer, and there are many 
flowers in the vicinity, have blue ones brought in. Les- 
sons on the other colers may be given on this same plan, 
and when the seven colors have been completed, give a 
general lesson, using a box of assorted ribbons, and heads, 
and a bouquet of many colored flowers. 

Next, instead of speaking the names of objects and 
colors, write them ; when they have been learned in writ- 
ing, have an exercise like this. Write sentences on the 
board somewhat as follows: The ball is blue, the hat is 
red, the flower is yellow, etc., having the objects on the 
table. Touch an article, calling on a pupil to indicate the 
sentence relating to it, or pointing to the sentence, have the 
article designated, selected and held up by pupils. 


THIS AND THAT.—I have a class composed chiefly of for- 
eigners, and find the greatest difficulty in teaching them 
the difference between this and that, these and those. Can 
you suggest a way? A. F. M. 

Take a book, and place it on the table before you. Take 
another and put it on the window-seat, some distance 
away. Touch the book on the table, saying very slowly 
and with slight emphasis in the first word, ‘‘This book 
is on the table.” Point to the one in the window, saying, 
“That book is in the window.’’ Repeat a number of times, 
then request several pupils to come one by cne, to the 
desk, and say the same thing. Next, indicate a boy near 
your desk, saying, ‘‘ This boy is named John,” then one 
in the back of the room, saying, “That boy is named 
William.”” Explain to the class that you say this when 
speaking of the person or oject near you; that when 
speaking of the one farther away. Have other pupils go 
through this exercise, referring to the children near them 
and those across the room. On the next day have the class 
recall the exercise of the previous day, and let them try 
the same with greater distances, as, ‘‘this room, that 
room,” ‘‘this house, that house,” etc. Next write some- 
what as follows using, of course, words which the children 
know: 





This door——that door. 
This book that book. 
This bell that bell. 





Have these blanks filled orally, so that the sentences will 
be expanded ; for instance :— 
This bell is larger than that bell. 


DANGERS THREATENING OUR REPUBLIC.—What do you 
consider the greatest dangers threatening our say ey ? 


The greatest danger threatening our country is want of 
personal honesty. Knowledge is an injury to a man who 
is not good, for he will surely use it to advance some bad 
purpose. Temperance implies seif-control, and self-control 
implies a desire to conquer self, and this is the very 





wirable conception of what a perfect training should be. 


element of goodness. A bad man is bad because he wants 
to be bad, and all the laws that Congress can make during 
the next hundred years will never make a single bad man 
a goodman. All the great dangers threatening our re- 
public—and they are many—come from the eggs of one old 
viper ; its name is evil principle in the heart. Our schools 
must make children desire and will to do what is right. 


Lone Drvision.—In some later issue, will not one of your 
contributors give me the best method of teaching long 
division ? H. 
Let the following four steps be written on the board, 
and kept there until perfectly learned : 

1. Bring down. 

‘2. Find how many times. 

8. Multiply. 

4, Subtract. 

Impress on the class that for every figure brought 

down, there must be a corresponding figure in the quo- 
tient. 
Before beginning any example, have a table of the 
divisor made in one corner of slate or paper. Suppose it 
to be a simple number, as 3. 8 x 11=33 ; 3 x 12=33+83 or 36. 
Tables can be made very quickly by this method of adding 
the number whose table is being made to the last result. 
When the table is done (and pupils will soon learn to do 
this very rapidly, making one of 33 as easily as they for- 
merly did of 3), the work is practically finished. To divide 
8 into 18, the pupil glances at his table, sees that 12 is the 
next lower number in it to 18, observes that the multiplier 
is 4, puts it in the quotient, and proceeds according to 
steps 3 and 4. 


ORAL SPELLING.—Shou!d pupils who are learning to read 
by the word method spell the words orally? J. E. G. 
They should when sufficently far advanced to spell at 
all. On first learning a word pupils should not be taught 
the letters composing it, but learn it as a whole. 

It has been found by experience that many pupils be- 
come good spellers without any oral spelling. The writing 
of the word, fixes its parts in the mind. We spell in prac” 
tical life, as we write, and there are thousands of persons 
who are guided, as to the correct spelling of a word, by its 
looks after it is written. As educational philosopby is 
more studied, it is found that oral spelling hes much lees 
value as an educational force, than it was formally sup- 
posed to have, Here is a field for careful investigation. ° 
Let our readers enter upon it without prejudice. 


WRITING oF WorpDs.—Should they be given the whole 
words to write at once, or wait until they have a a a 


upon the script letters separately ? 

They should of course be given the whole word to write. 
The letters of a word do not concern them until the whole 
word has been learned. 





* 


OPINIONS CONCERNING REPRODUCTION 


STORIES. 


TESTIMONIES FROM DIFFERENT ONES. 


I have been using your “reproduction exercises ’’ in my 
school, for the past two years, with satisfactory results, and 
find them valuable as a means by which attention and 
memory are both developed and cultivated. Orthography, 
synthesis, and punctuation are also incidentally learned to 
a considerable extent. I should be sorry to see this depart- 
ment omitted. M. E, Moores. 


I am using your “reproduction exercises” with sur- 
prising success. I find it a good way to arouse pupils to 
composition writing. It is astonishing how exactly they 
can reproduce these little stories. They never know when 
they will be given. I always take them by surprise, and 
especially when I find them growing restless. As soon as 
I announce the exercise to the class, every slate and pencil 
is ready and they are eagerly waiting for me to begin. 

J. H. KELLER. 


By no means think of dropping your publication of 
“Stories for Reproduction.’’ This feature of your papers 
is most highly prized by our teachers. The stories are used 
almost universally by our teachers in the grades for which 
they are intended. L. McCARTNEY. 


I value “ Reproduction Exercises’’ highly. I use such 
exercises often in my school, and should be glad to have 
them given more frequently. The suggestive pictures also 
are good. My scholars enjoy writing a story from a pict- 
ure and want to do it oftener than I require it. 

CLARA D, Loomis, 


Since I have had “‘ Reproduction Stories” in my echool, 
the spelling, language, writing, and diction have improved 
rapidly. I take the last twenty minutes Friday afternoons 
for this exercise. The papers are taken home, corrected, 
and from the result a very good spelling and language 
exercise for Monday morning may be made. A list of the 
misspelled words is correctly written on the board, and the 
scholars form sentences containing them. Errors in lan- 
guage are pointed out, and as a reward of merit, the best 
exercises are shown to the school, I find this an incentive 
to better work, A. M.D, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Primarky METHODS. A Complete and Methodical Presen- 
tetion of the rise of Kindergarten Material in the Work 
of the Primary School. By W. N. Hailmann, A:M. A. 
Barnes & Co.: New York and Chicago. 166 pp. 


There is agrowing and persistent demand among <7 | 
teachers for “‘ busy work,’”’ “ kindergarten meth ” an 
any other means of manual occupation for the younger 
school children. This volume upon the important subject 
of primary methods, is the result of careful experience, and 
a thoughtful study of children’s needs in the school-room. 
It unfolds a systematic course of manual training in con- 
nection with arithmetic, geometry, drawing and other 
school-studies. The first chapter, upon ‘* Thought Before 
Words in Expression,’’ is based upon the principles of Pés- 
tolozzian education, which is, ‘‘thin before ideas,” 
and “ first the thing and then its symbol.” In the next 
chapter the author marks out a course of study, according 
to the principles of Froebelianism. The rest of the book is 
occupied with the detail of primary work, as indicated by 
the numeral form, counting blocks, folding sheet, plastic 
clay, cutting and mounting, card-board work, fraction 
sirips, splints, sticks and peas, and other appliances 
whereby children may be tanght the most important things 
in a practical manner, yet being to them the same as play. 
This book will supply teachers with the needed means and 
directions for the methodical, systematic, economical], and 
efficient use of the occupations described, and will at the 
me time guard them against the evils of random ‘‘ busy 
work. 





Sones, GAMES, AND RHYMES, for the nursery, Kindergar- 
ten, and —_ ary school, with notes and suggestions. By 
Eudora Lucas Hailmann. Publishers, Milton Bradiey 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Thomas Charles, 75 and 77 
Wabask Avenue, Chicago. 169 pp. 

The preparation of songs and suitable music for children 
is fast oming an art, and it seems that books on that 
subject are growing better and better with each new pub- 
lication. The present volume is presented by the author, 
to parents, kindergartners, and primary teachers ; and con- 
sists of songs and games, that will aid in meeting the de- 
mand for wholesome, elevating music, with words suited 
to the thoughts and feelings of very young children. ‘lhe 
love of rhymes, and jingles, is as natural to children as the 
desire to play, and any music set to words, attractive and 
instructive, and used daily, will do much toward laying 
a foundativn upon which to build a good education. The 
lessuns taught all through this book are excellent; rever- 
ence, enthusiasm, conscientiousness ; sentiment, free from 
sentimentality ; freedom, not Jawlessness ; a rich imagina- 
tion, grace ; being, not seeming, and many others equall 

ood. There are opening songs, nen songs, songs an 

games of the seasons, weather songs and games, songs and 
games of animate nature, trades and occupations, marches 
and movement plays, ball games, finger and hand games, 
with thirty others of a miscellaneous character. ‘Lhe 
notes and suggestions, accompanying the songs, will be of 
great use to those teachers who have not been accustomed 
to the previous use of song games. 


THE LEADING Facts OF ENGLISH History. By DVD. H. 
Montgomery. Revised Kdition. Boston: Published by 
Ginn & Co. 415 rp. $1.4 
The materials of which this volume is composed were 

gathered, principally, by the author during several years’ 

cesidence in England, and he has aimed to present the 
result of efforts of these years in such a manner that the 
great law of national growth shall be illustrated in the 
light thrown upon it by the best English historians. The 
body of the book consists of ten an amy table of principal 
dates, descent of the English sovere . list of books, sta- 
ristics, and index. Scattered through, are found fourteen 
maps,—the oue representing England and Wales, forming 
a frontispiece, is of fine workmanship. The volume opens 
with Brituin before written history begins, and describes 
the country ;—passing on in the history of the nation, we 
find ‘‘The Age of Polished Stone,” “ 
later on, the coming of the Saxons and Normans, the self- 
destruction of feudalism, and a great variety of the most 
interesting and atiractive subjects found in connection 
with English history. The last chapter touches the import- 
ant point, India gained; America lost; Parliamentary 
reform, and government by the people. This being the 
second edition, it has been carefully revived throughout. 

The book is written in a very easy and attractive style, 

which is one of its charms. 


THE YOUNG MAROONERS ON THE FLORIDA COAST; OR. 
ROBERT AND HAROLD. By F. R. Goulding. WITH THE 
KING AT OXFORD: A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By the 
_ Alfred J. Church, M.A. New York: Dodd, Mead 

0. 


The Young Marooners will probably be quite a new book 
to the girls and boys of the present generation, while the 


jones of thirty years ago will welcome the story as a] Y 


friend of their bappier days. This new edition, illustrated 
and enlarged, will bring fresh mp to lovers of adventure 
whatever may be their ages. n introduction by Joel 
Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), and a preface by the au- 
thor give some very interesting facts about the story. 

It was first written to amuse and instruct Dr. Goulding’s 
own family of young people ; his object of explaining many 
facts in nature and many useful expedients in practical life 
found expression ina story which also includes a continu- 
ous series of adventures such as might easily have occurred 
to a party of young marooners, and for the benefit of those 
who don’t know what marooning is, a convenient syno- 
nym is, “roughing it.” In this case, however, it is 
“roughing” of a sort which makes the subject of it 
smoother in morals and manners; and in every. way 
maniier and better. 

The extraordinary popularity of the story is likely to in- 
crease with every edition. It is a sort of Rollo book and 
Swiss Family Robinson in one; and there could hardly be 
found a more acceptable Christmas gift for young people. 

Almost equally interestiny in a different way is the story 
of the young student of Oxford in the time of King Charles 
I. The account of his leaving his studies to serve with the 
King at the Naseby fight ; and of the exciting times that 
came after, with the trial and execution of “Stuart” and 

limpses of Cromwell and other celebrated historical 
Socom forms a atzeng and absorbing story,full of life 
and at the same time with such a flavor of as every 

mt reader can enjoy, The illustrations are numer 
ous striking, 


he Bronze Age,”— [ 





ECLECTIC SERIES, 


DEUTSCHES ERSTES LESEBUCH. F'ur Amerikanische Schulen. 
von W. H. Weick und E. Grebner. 112 pp. 30 cents. 


DEUTSCHES ZWEITES LESEBUCH. 144pp. 41 cents. 
DEUTSCHES DRITTES LESEBUCH. 191 pp. 50 cents. 


S. | DEUTSCHES FIERTES LESEBUCH. 272 pp. 


DEUTSCHES FUNFTES LESEBUCH. Fur Amerikanische 
Schulen. von W. H. Weick und E. Grebner. 351 pp. 
t nl eetacatens Bragg & Co. Cincinnati, Boston, New 

or 


This beautiful series of German Readers, is equal in 
attractiveness and value to avy of the best English readers 
of the same grade. They are designed for German and 
English classes ; they contain valuable exercises for trans- 
lation, are fully illustrated by the first artists of the day, 
and are superior to any other German Reader. 

In the First READER, the stories and reading lessons, 
are easy and attractive,—at the end of each one is a list of 
words with the same word following translated into 
English. There is a good deal of conversation in the les- 
sons which 1s always a most pleasing style for little chil- 
dren, as it is the most natnral. The iliustrations are new 
and of the best workmanship. Script in the German lan- 
guage with German le+ters is found all through, and at the 
close of the book is a series of lessons in English, designed 
to be translated into German. These lessons treat of nouns 
gender of nouns, plural of nouns, position cf adjectives, 
pronouns, and exercises embracivg these points. 

THE SECOND READER, is astep in advance of the first, 
following the same plan, the reading lessons being a grade 
in advance both in proseand poetry. The pictures are 
beautiful and the book is attractive on every page. Here 
we find entire lessons in script. 

In the THIRD READER, which still is an advance, is found, 
in the translations, the verb, the predicate, an adjective, 
a noun, classes of sentences, modifying words, case and de- 
clension. Letter-writing is also muroduced. The stories 
are for older ple and show an advance in thought and 
expression. The illustrations are as attractive as in the 
previous books of the series. 

‘The Fourtsa READER, shows a marked progression. The 
stories are biographical, historical in many cases, while 
the poetry contains some of the choicest selections from the 
favorite poets of Germany. The twenty four lessons in 
translations discuss compound nouns, compound adjec- 
tives, tenses, prepositions, and miscellaneous exercises. 
ane illustrations are suggestive, some of them being almost 

ull page. 

In the FirtH READER we find history, bi 
descriptions, wise and short sayings of noted persons, and 
stories of a more advanced nature. There are a few illus- 
trations, consisting of portraits of eminent persons, to 
which is often added a biographical sketch. The transla- 
tions have been arranged to meet the wants of older and 
more advanced pupils. Asa series it would be a difficult 
matter to find one of greater value in all respects. 


phy, poetry, 


RoMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY. Their Develop- 
ment, Casual Relations, Historic and National Peculiari- 
ties. By Henry T. Finck. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 560 pp. .00. 


The title alone of this book, willin many cases, secure for 
it a cordial reception. Itis very entertaining, and though 
all its readers may not see things as the author does, mavy 
will enter into the spirit, and all will acknowledge the vol- 
ume to be the result of careful thought. It iscomposed large- 
ly of quotations, but shows traces of wide reading, a good 
memory,and excellent taste. The quotations, too, are con- 
nected by a a train of reasoning, while the entire 
aim and design of the book is, to show that Romantic Love, 
or that kind of love which a lover is supposed to feel for 
his mistress, is a thing of recent growth or development 
in the race. That the book is well written no one will deny, 
but, as to the exact right of the author to set the time in 
which a pure love was first brought into the nature of man 
and woman, many of his readers may question, and per- 
Hy en Some of the topics discussed are ; Evolution 
of Romantic Love—Overtones of Lave—Love Among Ani- 
mals—Greek Love—Roman Love—Medizval Love—Modern 
Love—Conjugal Affection and Romantic Love—Kissing 
—Past, Present,and Future—How to Win Love—How to 
Cure Love, and avast number of similar topics. It is a 
p— fact to the reader of this book, that the author designis 

ve to be something that can be put on or off at pleasure 
—belong in a different type entirely, and as a different emo- 
tion, in the various nations, which compose the world. He 
may beright, but is the world ready yec for the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine ? - To be thoroughly appreciated, how- 
ever, the book must be read with an unbiased mind. 


THREE GOOD GIANTs. Compiled from the French by John 
Dimitry, A.M. Illustrated by Gustave Dore and A. Ro- 
bida. ton: Ticknor & Company, 211 Tremont 
Street. 246 pp. $1.50. 


This very fascinating volume, both in appearance and 
illustration comes in anticipation of the approaching New 
ear. It contains the history of the three good giants, 
whose famous deeds are recorded in the ancient chronicles 
of Francois Rabelais. The auther has, in a wise manner, 
and with difficulty unearthed their history, and after 
clearing away the rubbish and coarseness which surround- 
ed itas it came from the Fy of Rabelais, admits that he 
did not stop until he had leit the famous trio, Grandgousier 
Gargantua, and Pantagruel, high and dry above the coarse- 
ness and profanity of their original surroundings. Accord- 
ing to the author of this book, there are three very superior 

ants and not at all like the thunder-voiced, great-tuothed 

There are forty-three chapters giving their history 
—ten full-page illustrations, and one hundred and sixty- 
three smaller pictures, which embellish it. In all impossible, 
strange, and unique pictures, this volume excels, and this 
fact will make its fascination all the ter to giant lovin 
we and girls. ‘The book is tastefully bound with embel- 
lished covers, and orange edges. 


THE GIANT Dwarr. A Story for young and old. By J. A. 
K. 400 pp. $1.25. 


J. A. K. has become a favorite author among young 
people. His stories are full of good lessons, and overrun- 
ning with interest. The present volume is designed for 
old as well as young, and is a plain, simple, but eminently, 
. story. There is much t is true in it, woven to- 
gether with enough of fiction to hold the reader’s interest, 
and Sepriined, makes &@ narration of n and Ameri+ 





can that y natural, The giant dwarf is 
a character to be and modeled after by any boy. 





———ae 


This volume from the pen of J. A. K. is as welcome y 
any that have preceded it from the same author. 


D’AULNOy’s Farry TALES. Translated by J. R. Planch 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lydia F. Emmy 
George Routledge & Sons. New York: 9 Lafayet, 
Place. London: Ludgate Hill. 468 pp. $1.50. 
The fairy tales of Countess d’Aulnoy have delighted oj 

and young for nearly two hundred years, and this lar 

volume contains twenty-two translations of her most cej, 
brated tales. The originals required some revision ang 
alteration in their details, in order to be perfectly unobje. 
tionable to the English reader ; but the translator indulge; 
the hope that a new interest will be imparted to the oj 
favorites by this revision. The tales are not only amy. 
ing fictions, but curious reflections of the courts of Ve. 
sailles and Madrid, at the close of the seventeenth cep. 
tury; the dress and manners of the time, are accurately (¢. 
scribed, and the pomps and pastimes scarcely exaggeratej 
The author has appended foot-notes, when he deemed jj 
necessary, for explanation. As the day of love for fairy 
tales has not yet passed by, this book will be welcome 
and fully appreciated, by young people at least. It abounds 
in illustrations befitting a book of the kind, and on the 
first page of the preface, will be seen a full length portrait 


of the Countess d’Aulnoy, taken from a rare print. The 
covers are illustrated with all kinds of fairy figures, jy 
picturesque confusion. 

REPORTS. 


NEw Jersey SCHOOL Laws. Hon. Edwin O. Chapman, State 
Superintendent. 

This is a volume of 197 pages, substantially bound, and contains 
a revision of the school laws of that thriving state, together with 
rules and regulations for school officers, decisions by the state 
superintendent, blanks and fotms for school officers, and a very 
complete index. It will be of inestimable service to superintend. 
ents, schoo! officers, and others. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ELECTRICI(TY, including articles by the 
editor of Electrician, of London ; Prof. Thomson, of London, and 
Prof. Edison. Edited by Henry Greer, member of the Electrica) 
Society, American Geographical Society, etc. 

As the title implies this volume contains a summary of the re- 
sults of the latest researches in electrical science. Some of the 
general principles of the science are stated and then the Brush 
Storage Battery, the Plante’s Battery. and other improved batter- 
ies are described. The Edison Electric meter, and an electric 
clock are also described. The subject of telegraphing from 
moving trains is given an extensive consideration,as is also that of 
navigable trains of air ships, electricity being the motive power. 
The volume closes with an exhaustive article on the production 
of electricity directly from fuel, by Mr. Edison. 


REPORTS CONCERNING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WILMINGTON, 
Del., 1886-’7. David W. Harlan, Superintendent. 

There were no radical changes nor startling events during the 
year; the work of the schools went on steadily and with great 
energy and the friction in nearly all of the schools was at a mini- 
mum. Some idea of the work may be obtained from the statis. 
tics. The population of the city is estimated at 55,000; number 
of days the schools were taught,198; number of school houses in 
use, 24; number of sittings in all the day schools, 7,640 : whole 
number belonging to schools, 8,814; number of teachers, 167; 
highest salary, $1,300; lowest salary, $300; teachers without 
salary, 6; average attendance of day schools, 6,170, The schools 
appear to be in good hands and to be prospering. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF PAWTUCKET, 
R. 1., 1887. Alvin F, Pease, Superintendent. 

The superintendent pays a high tribute to the teachers when he 
says that the rapid advance made by the schools toward unity, 
harmony of progress, and systematic development would have 
been utterly impossible without special zeal and effort on the 
part of the teachers to work in accordance with the plans given 
them. [In three years the teaching force has been increased 36.3 
per cent. and a large proportion of the new teachers were gradu- 
ates of the high school, although some excellent teachers were 
obtained from abroad. Like a great many other prosperous and 
growing cities, Pawtucket is in need of more school houses and 
the superintendent recommends that early steps be taken to 
supply the need. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Ca Ira! or Danton In the French Revolution. A Study by Lau- 


rence Gronlund, A. M., author of The Co-operative Common- 
wealth. Boston; Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


The Boyhood of Living Authors. By William H. Rideing. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Men, Places, and Things. By William Mathews, LL.D. 
Chicago. 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50. 


Millennial Dawn. Vol.I. The Pian of the Ages. Allegheny 
Pa. Tower Publishing Co. $1.00. 


A Bunch of Violets. By Irene E. Jerome. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $3.75. 


Universal History. Four Vols. Modern History. By Arthur 
St. George Patten, B. A. 50. Ancient History. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A. $1.50. Mediseval History. By George Thomas 
Stokes, D. D. $1.50 Geological History. By Edward Hull, M. 
A. $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Set $5.75. 


Complete German Manual fo> High Schools and Colleges. By 
Wesley C. Sawyer, Ph. D. Chicago: Jno. C. Buckbee & Co. $1.20 


Natural Law in The Business World. By Henry Wood. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 30 cents. 


The Factors of Organic Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. 
Humboldt Library. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 15 cents. 


A Vo to Abyssinia. By Father Jerome Lobo. New York: 
Cassell Flo. 10 cents. 

The Young Marooners on the Florida Coast; or Robert and Har- 
old. By F. R. Goulding. Introduction by Joel Chandler Harris. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Earth Trembled. By Edward P. Roe. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn. By Martha Finley. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

With The King at Oxford. A tale of the Great Rebellion by 
the Bev. Altred J. Church, M.A. Illustrated. New York: Dodd 


Stories of The Magicians. By Rey. Alfred J. Churcb, M.A. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A Border A Romaice of Eskdale: Amelia B: 
Barr, New York | Dodd, Meed & Os, = 
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OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ENTLEMEN :—I cheerfully certify that the Edison Mimeograph 
- has during the short time of its use (about three weeks) in these offices. paid for ite pom 


agent, 


St. Paul, Minn. July 6, 1887. 
lately purcbased of y 


more than thrice over. Especialiy do we find it “ great invention” for Examination questions in 
Algebra, Mathematics, Greek, or other studies requiring characters rarely found, even in the best 
eed printing offices. WE WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT, now that we have ‘earned to know 


its merits ana excellence. 


Pp. 8.—Concurred in by Superintendent Taylor. 


Very truly, Orro DrenHeRr, Secretary. 


Send for Samples of work and Descriptive Circular to 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 254 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





TEACHERS’ 





al? a EXCH 4 x. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
scram ee. Rs Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Also Bookkeepers, Soecereeners, 
— sand Cashiers to Business Fi a. 
ddress Mrs, 7 D. CULVE 
4 ‘ , 9 Fifth oa n.% 


SIT IN often become vacant 
GOOD t ones the pad yy year. 

t as during 
the B) Stee, Ever ? week during the 
year we have calls for so teachers. Some- 
times even with our large list, we do not have just 
ihe teacher wf is at hberty to accept a desir- 


gom 





able place. f course — en lose ~~ OR 
exper- so often, we t 

iences STRIKE U pay all good teachers to 
register in some g ency. Sor ie teachers 


improve opportunities. nd for circular. W. 
D. Kerr, Sec., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 


pest TEACHERS. andFoke(ch, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges- 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago. Lil. Orville Brewer, 
Manager. . 


AGENCIES. 
Advantages 


No Fee for Registration, ssve:ior*is 


t. Good Teachers—no others—alway : wanted. 





Schvol , i." Wast i4tt 14th or, Naw 7 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
gq of both sexes, tor Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Farpilies, and Churches. Circulars 
te) hoice schools carefully recommended tc 
gavente. felling and renting of school prover, 

CHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies 
references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co . schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 
OB or ad 

FULTON, 


morta ond Foren techert “age 
BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Studio peers. 2 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
J BRIDGE, Manager, 
Western Office: 125 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 


Minn., Edward A. Guernsey, Manager. 


ork. 








FOR WOMEN'S COLLEGES 


Young Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries. 


udamus. A Hymnal. Compiled by 
Lav R. Kendrick, D.D., and F. L. Ritter, Mus. 
Doc., and Director ; both of Vassar College. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1.00. 


The compilers’ aim in this new book has been 
“to admit only such hymns as approve them- 
selves to a fair critical judgment, while they cul- 
tivate the spirit of devotion.”” The tunes are 
arranged for — part singing, (female voices), 
with a base part for the convenience of the or- 
ganist or piamist ; and they comprise the best of 
those already familiar to American con 
tions, besides a great number of fine mel es 
from English, German and other sou “Laud- 
amus” is the most important work of the kind 
[4 penne, and should be examined by all 

es’ schools and seminaries. 


OTHER NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Merchesl's Method of Sing- 
* ‘Price, Part 1) $1.90; Part 2, § In two 


1,75. 
pate two 


— in one volume, $3.00, 
pn a - —w ~ elementary and 


progress d be examined 
tenahess of voice culture. 


United Voices. New public school sing- 
ing-boek by L. O. Emerson. Price, 50 cts, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SOWER POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brocks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


's Nor. Union System of Indast, 





THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to py be 


dress and contains a poe lange tion of 
suitable for Supplement ory m Reading. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


Bannan OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
exer ay & in Elem. Physio ogy.. - OF. 10 
= Lessons in Physical i cdbereded 10 














PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 

“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 

a condensed yet comprehi ve treatment of the 

whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 

eration to ali the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


sression. 

In er it for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the. book been enlarged by the 
addition of one hundred of the choicest 
telections, affording the widest of practice 
un the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, — and Expression, subjects 
- which are fully treated in the body of the work. 

PrRicEs: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, - $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, 1.00 
Introduction price, - - = 
Exchange price, 

These are the prices “direct, and ‘not am 
the Booksellers. 

Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Py y 7 Department, 
C,. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


NOT 4 LUXURY, BUT A NECESSITY. 


A good Teacher can no more afford to be with- 
outa + first-class Encyclopedia, Eo the’ Carpenter 
can without his band-saw and hammer. They 
are each a part of the tools of the trade, ana 
oreey Pesential to effective werk. Few 
teachers have access to great libraries, and nope 
of them have the time to hunt through shelves 
full of books, to obtain the varied information, 

necessary to mect the op, crowing requirements of 
the school room. He must have a ready re- 
servoir from which to draw knowledge on every 
es subject, always at hand, convenient- 
ly avenge, classified, condensed, authoritative. 

uch a work 2 Johnson’s New Revised 


Universal clopedia 
Two he ~ | Scholars of America 


and t- have written 5 ond ans heir names 
to 8,000 Original Articles in it. It isthe latest, the 
Best, the Ch: oe Encyclopedia published, ‘and 
is equivalent to 
A Library of 1,000 Volumes. 
OPINIONS OF HIGHEST AUTHORITIES.” 
“Tt excelis one’ ‘8 bighest hopes, and is an honor 
to the country.”’—Rt. »p Potter of N. Y. 
“ Its superiority to any other Seek of the kind 
with which I am acquainted, is corspicuously 
manifest. I am amazed at its comprehensiveness 
and completeness. "— J. Benson Lossing, L.L.D., 
the Historian. 


“ For the general uses of a C sovet. Johr- 
son's ue no superior. "— Hon. Howla 
—- Jhicago Public Se hools. 

Srom teachers 8 licited. 


Corresp 














Office of Chicago Department, 53 Dearborn St. 
E. J. YOKAM, Manager. 
LOVELL & CQ., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
) 
Waiker’s Physiclogy, b: mgt, 91.20; Pr c- 
tical Work in the Bhool Hoom S Teach- 
alton 35 cts. ; 


ers’ Hittion 80 cts.; Pupils 
Part I i. (The A BC © Reader), set, 25 cts. : 
Part I Lessons on Plants,) “ota. Selected 


Words a Spelling, etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
opment Lewsons $1.20 Froabel’s Beusation of 
aan | iffin’s Graded 

view Questions, 85 56 ct ane Philosoph: 
ue Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Cover the whole field of Geography and 
U. 8. History. pas ualed in preparing Teachers 
and Advanced quickly for examination 
in above cob Remit $1.00 for sample set 
of either kind, with our liberal terms to agente. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Park, O. 


Every School Will Buy the New 








Rosees Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ Lio PHYSI- 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 7 

goven’s, Elemen : Lessons i cee 4 OLOCY 

roa at E fiom. Lessons ta , *** 4°95 | known as Gardenier’s Movable Atlas, or Munikin. 

Educational sent free on app! Life size, ay ms like it for 

teaching . ~~ ye WS —, agents wanted 

112 Fourth Ave. New York. in in every © —. clusive agency, most lib- 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION nee een & CO., Stamford, N. Y. 


onan MAR, AND RHETORIC, See 
p eo W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
GEO. BANCROFT, b 1,” W. Gist, A.M. 
Sent by mail for 35 cen Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pau. Bert. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
in The Common S8chool.”’ 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 








in and 
TEACHERS ! teincyscitirendt te oe 
ek ae ceenmas Tk Snes bem eee , merit and 
credit cards Secrest fe ciety Steet Sateen, cae 
ss pny As het Som arf an ye 
Bee Pait Gostpald by mall. Nd POUCH 2 CO. , P. 





SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Beautifully Sees. 265 cts., 83 a year. 


Distinctivel, ee American 
oug 

It is acknowledged and enter the press and public to 

woul the most entertaining of the high- 


Taeasun: TRO LA aye per 

K- a eee ear ev 

son subscribing OF het American Magabine. 
The American both 


Tae SCHOOL , ae, and 
to one address for $4.00 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CoO., 
9 Broadway, New York. 





mention ScHooL JOURNAL when communi- 





cating with advertisers. 


THE TRIBUNE for 1888 


cauadia ‘GREATLY EN ENLARGED. 


MUCH THE BIGGEST OF ALL THE 
NEW-YORK WEEKLIES. 


Greater Variety of Contents, 
New Presses, New Type and 
New Appliances. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE RE- 
PUBLICAN PRESS. 

THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will 
be enlarged on or before the ist of January, 
1888, by the addition of from four to eight 
more pages of actual reading matter--an 
increase of size of great expense to THE 
TRIBUNE, but without expense to the sub- 
scriber. 

A comple outfit of the new folding and 
inserting presses will be put into Tae 
TRIBUNE’S press-room in November and 
December; and the extra sheet will be 
folded into its place in the main sheet 
before it comes from the press, The en- 
larged TRIBUNE will be the biggest and 
best of allthe New York weeklies, and 
the new machinery will print it, in the 
enlarged form, at the rate of seventy-two 
thousand copies per hour. 

New Features and a greater Variety of 
Contents will be added to THE TaisunEe 
during the coming year. Readers will be 
given nearly a half more for their money 
than ever before. 

Pensions for the old volunteers, especi- 
ally Service Pensions, are being vigorously 


nd, | 2gitated in Tae TRIBUNE ; much space js 


given in every issue to this subject. 
Better Protection to Farmers under the 
tariff; the salvation of the country from 
the curse of intemperance; and the rescue 
of the national government from the 
hands of the rebel brigadiers; these, and 
all the other live issues of the day are 
receiving aggressive, earnest and loyal 
treatment in THE TRIBUNE. 

THE TRIBUNE does not attempt to super- 
sede the local State and county press. 
But, in the great Presidential conflict now 
at hand, every thinking Republican, old 
soldier, farmer and temperance man, 
should have his local paper and THE 
New YorK TRIBUNE. 

Subscription Rates—WRrrEKLY $1 a 
al extra copy with every five. SEmi- 

EEKLY, $2 a year: extracopy with every 
five. Daity, $8.50 per year. Sunpay 
TRIBUNE, $1.50. New subscribers receive 
the paper until Jan. 1, 1889. Remit always 
by draft, check, express or postal money 
order or regist-red letter. 

Premiums—(1.) THE New York TRrI- 
BUNE'S History of the United States and 
Pocket Atlas of the World, 16mo., 254 

es, 50 maps, 50 colored diagrams ; 
price, 40 cents ; to subscribers, 20 cents ; 
prettiest premium of the year—a fascina- 
ting running account of the history of the 
country, with a great variety of statistics 
and general information. (2.) Pr. sidential 
Pocket Knife; subscribers’ names and 
picture of his choice for President on the 
handle ; send for descriptive circular ; 

rice at retail, $1.75 ; but given with THE 

EEKLY TRIBUNE one year for the same 
money, $1.75; two other styles, for less 
money. (3.) Popular Picture Gallery —6 
fine large pictures, including the new 
officers of the G. A. R , Mr. Blaine, Sena- 
tors Evarts and Hiscock, ‘Return of the 
Mayflower,” Christ before Pilate,” and 
‘*Children Writing to Santa Claus: ” send 
for circular. (4.) Waltham Watch ; ex- 
pansion balance movement, stem winder, 
stem set, seven jewels, nickel case, 
thoroughly reliable, and an_ excellent 
watch ; with THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 
year, for $7. 50. (5.) TripunE’s *‘ Book of 
Open Air Sports.” , 6.) Webster's ‘‘Una- 

Dictionary.” (7.) Wood's ‘‘House- 
hold Medicine.” These premiums cannot 
be described in full here. Send for 





THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent diseass, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms.* Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“I suffered with catarrh l5 years. I took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILx18, Chicago, Ill. 


“I suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla and was greatly im- 
proved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


3 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





# by the * 
Cun cURA 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES 

in their marvellous properties of cleansing, purt- 
fying and beautifying the skin and in curmge 

torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimpi¥r 

Siesenes of the skin, scalp an blood, with loss of 
air. 

CuricuRA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SoAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 

sles to scrofula. CuTicoURA REMEDIES are abso- 
—y! pure and the only infallible skin beautifiere 
and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtcura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c, Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

1 Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


H ANDS Soft as dove’s down, and as white, by 
using CUTIOURA MEDIUATED SG-AP. 











KINDERGARTEN 


The Kindergarten and the School 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait x 
of Frabel, six full page colored plates of occu- 
pations, and wood engravings of the gifts. 

The book comprises five papers as follows :— 
FR@BEL.—THE MAN AND HIS Work. “By 
Anne L. Page. Tue Turory or Frases X 
KINDERGARTEN System. By Angeline Brooks. X) 
Tue Girts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. By Angeline Brooks. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Scuoo,. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. 
NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. Mary H. Peabody. 


“No other book has been so expressly 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles,” 


Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, 
80 cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 

The first and only complete illustrated 
to the Kindergarten ever published in English. 
Price, by mail, - Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1. 
Club rates, - - - Cloth, $1.60; Paper, eo 


TNNRAARI} 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Does ‘cycling aid to 
vigorous appetite, good 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent ee 
and health for all 

YES! 

Would the majority of 
American riders of t- 
class machines have ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO?! 


The most comprehc¢ nsive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 
POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 

12 Warren &t., N. Y. 


291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 





PRINGFIELD 











UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 
vertising columns each week, as inter- 
esting announcements will always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers render a special service to 
THE JOURNAL by mentio it on such 
ons. Some advertisers seem to re- 
quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
they desire to reach. Hence this request, 


—— 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


What would our schools do if it were 
not for the help of their own graduates ? 
The group of efficient, progressive teach- 
ers whose methods,acquired through hard- 
est experience, bear fruit in the shape of 
such excellent books as Miss Lucretia 
Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography, 
Rev. J. G. Wood’s, Natural History Read- 
ers, and Phillips’ Historical Readers for 
supplementary work. The in.portance of 
text-books of such genuine value as these 
can hardly be overestimated. They are 
noticed on the list of the Boston School 
Supply Co., who also issue many other 
valuable publications, 





The slpendor falls on castle walle,and snowy sum- 
mits old in story. 

But there are no castle walls like those 
that are built by the ingenious blocks 
that are manufactured by Messrs. Richter 
& Co., of Broadway, N. Y. These are the 
toys that the children like best, for they 
learn something ac thesame time they are 
playing. It isenjoyment and education 
going band in hand when they have these 
blocks to play with. They learn forms 
and shapes by handling and building with 
them as they never could learn by mere 
book descriptions. A box of this sort 
should be found in every family, every 
kindergarten, and wherever children are 
found needing to exercise their hands and 
wits in constructive Lye A beautiful 
illustrated price-list will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


I am very gooa at integral and differential 
calculus ; 


[know uhe scientific names of beings animacule. 
And still in matters vegetable, anima! and min- 


eral, 
Tam.the model of a modern Major General. 


Perhaps this erudite, military gentleman 
obtained his early education trom some 
such excellent scientific text-books as 
those published by Messrs. John Wiley & 
Sons, 138 Astor Place, New York. Upon 
their lists may be found such books as 
Halsted’s Elements of Geometry, John- 
son’s Integral Calculus, and Curve Trac- 
ing, Merriman’s Geodesy and Wood's Trig- 
onometry. 


Those who read—and who does not ?— 
the entertaining advertisements of the 
Dixon Pencil Co., will notice that a 
change has come over the spirit of their 
dream, which now takes the form of a 
curious problem which will puzzle both 
teachers and scholars. The answer will 
appear in these columns later on for the 
benefit of those who keep their eyes 
open. 


Cbristmas Bells, the Merry Christmas Bells, 
hat a tale of roasted turkey their melody fore- 


tells, 
As they jingle, jingle, jingle on the frosty ear oi 
night. 


We know what makes them so soft and 
sweet-toned, and if you will keep it a pro- 
found secret, we will tell you. It is be- 
cause they were manufactured by Messrs. 
Meneely & Co., of West Troy, New York. 
who make a specialty of musical. far- 
sounding and highly sutisfactory bells for 
schools, churches, and other institutions. 


If you contemplate a visit to New York 
ya should send for a copy of a compre- 

ensive, well written and accurate guide 
to the city—128 pages and map—entitled 
*“*How to Know New York.” Sent on 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address: 
Advertismg Department, Grand Union 
Hotel, New York. 


Theodore Hook wrote: ‘“‘ Who manu- 
factures quills must be a goose.” This is 
now a literal truth, when Esterbrook’s 
turned-up-point pens have all the merits 
of the steel pen and quill combined. 


California Excursions. 


At frequent dates of each month, the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., runs 
excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego, at greatly redueed rates of 
fare. By the “ Burlington” one can have 
a choice of routes to Califorria, as its lines 
from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis extend 
to Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, St. 
J a Atchison and Kansas City. Should 
one desire to make the retura trip via Port- 
land, Ore., they can continue their journey 
south or east from St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
over the Burlington Route, to Chicago, 
Peoria or St. . For California excur- 
sion dates, rates, tickets or further infor- 
mation, apply to ticket agents of the C. 
B. & Q. or connecting railroads, or address 





Paul Morton, General Pass. and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





(\HRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 
in Love. 





ready. ‘the assortment is unus y large and 

embracing the best cards that can be obtained. me 

packets will be found the most wonderful . 

ever offered. We advise early orders, as many yw, 

certainly desire to re-order. 
We will send a complete set of the first six pac 

for $3.50 and 40 cents for postage and registering, anj 

and of the complete nine sets for $5.00, and 50 cent, 

for postage an istering; or for a $5.00 order of 
these packets, any $1.00 packet sent FREE. 

No. 1.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage : 1% of 
L, Prang & Co., ana other fine Christmas Canj 
together with Double Fringed Card and handsom: 
Birthday Card. 

No, 2.- For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 19 
large and finer Carus from the above Publishers, ais, 
a Fine Frosted Card and a foiding card cut in form of 

noo Fr . 8160 d 6 cents fi tag: 

o, 3.—For -00 an cents for postage: A cho} 
selection of 25 Beautiful Uards of L. Prang & Co." 
also a souvenir booklet and a Hand-Painted Card. 

No, 4.--For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A select. 
ion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together 
> a 7, a Four-Folding Calendar for 1888, py 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 

... “% Double Fringed Cards (not folded.) each in a separate 

SS envelope, together with a fine Folding Fringed Cara 

> and a handsome Satin \ ‘ 

-- om gd 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beauti. 

ul cards. 

No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: 4 beautiful folding Cards, and 4 Souvenir Books, 
with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and an enlarged 
Latbograptic Card of the above cut by L. Prang & Co. 

No, 8.—BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck's, 

No, 9.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
Cards, assorted. 

STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and 81.00. 
each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anviversary, which will be selected with cure for aifferent 
tastes and ages as epenities. 

Chromo Lithograph Cards, by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, 
per doz., wita one booklet, post-paid, $1.00. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike 83,00 
and 20 cents for postage and registering. 
very packet will be sent in rd Protectors, and heavy envelope Wruppers, for safe trans. 
mission, The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888. These will be ready about 

March 1st. Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts, for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
f We are the New England Agents for the Hurlburt 
Paper by the Pound. Paper Co., (established in 1822,) and manufactures 
of the Beacon Rill Linen Paper (no better or more — paper can be made.) Selling direct 
from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets ot 


paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, 
and special prices to hose taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves.) 
A preparation of Rose Leaf Petals combined with the choicest oriental perfumes, which will 
remain fragrant for ie Per box, size 344 oy 414, postpaid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, 
securcly packed and filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00, 


H.H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., BOSTON. 
Specially Published 


N tr W BOO nA For Teachers. 


W E publish the largest list of popular} plates, with topics in margin, analyses, full 








teachers’ books. We also supply| index and portrait, is now ready. 
at teachers’ prices all teachers’ books| :6mo, cloth, 350 pp. Price, $1.00 
of other publishers. Elegant new catalogue | 80 cts.; by mail, 10 cts. extra. 


(new edition, with all books published to ECEPTION DAY seri — 
: series of Recitations, 
date) now ready. ree to all who mention Dlaingiagh, ote., or deleada. 16 calarged 


pn Py. wales by a No. 5, now ready. Fresh, original 
urrie’s * Early and Infant Edu-| pieces. New cover. 
cation ”’ will richly repay any teacher! 5 Nos., 16mo, 160 pp. each. Price, 30 cts.; ¢ 
the reading of it. It is the work of one of| “#Aers. 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts, extra. 


the best thinkers on Education—and really ANUALS FOR TEACHERS. a new 


manual of practice in teaching. - ; 
ae P ‘ 8 series of educational Gems. Now ready. 
Cloth, r6mo, 300 pp. Price, $1.25; to teachers, 


$1.00 ; by mail, 9 cts. éxtra. 1. J.G. Fitch’s ‘“‘Artof Questioning.” 
2. }: G, Fitch's ‘‘ Art of Securing Attention.” 
R. Love’s book on ‘ Industrial] 3. 


rthur Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Stimulus in School.” 
Education ” is the first to point a| 4- Charlotte 


. Yonge’s ‘ Practical Work in 
. A ss School.” 
practical way to introduce manual training.|, 5, G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 


to teachers, 








Little theory, but much practice. Illustrated Teaching,” etc. a 

with nearly 400 figures. 6. J. H. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Object Teaching. 
Cloth, r2mo, 330 pp. Price, $1.75; to teachers:| Large, clear type, 32 to 64 pp. each. Price, 15 cts. 

$1.40; bby mail, se A fig » Ours each; to teachers, ‘2 cts. ; By mail, x cent extra. 


——— Liberal discount for quantities. 
O teacher in Canada is better known — 
than Mr. J. C. Hughes, Inspector of OR a beautiful Christmas Present, be 
Public Schools of Toronto. A portrait, and sure to send for the Student’s Cal- 
sketch of him appeared recently in the| endar for 1888. Printed on cardboard, 
SCHOOL JOURNAL (weekly, $2.50a year), and| gx13 inches. Slips to tear off for each week. 
the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE (monthly, $1.25 a| Opposite each date is a short account of some 
year.) His recent lecture on Object Teach-| great man who was born or died on that day. 
ing will also appear in several numbers of| Just the thing for ‘‘ Memorial Days, ©¢t. 
these papers. A new edition of his well-| Superb design. An ornament to any room. 
Tonch little book 4 * a in Price, 60 cts. ; to teachers, 48 cts. ; by mail 8c. ex. 
Teaching,” revised and re-written, is 
now ae This is the best, cheapest, and py ia ne be —— 
only copyright meat oe $ | 00 empath,’ if you send this adv’t with order, 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. rice, 50 cts.; to teachers, 4 oy 
siber theenpharer- pany Hughes’ "Mistaxes ia Teaching,” 
Reception Day,No.5. - - - - ‘ 
Regular price, $1.4 








AX Elegant new edition of Payne’s 
‘Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Education,” from new 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, { 33, Ginter, Pisce, Mth tere: 


Always mention this paper. 








McShane Bell Foundry ry hella tes Dobesie, Churches 







See ee RCRSUES? 2. MENEELY & CO. |i: 
H. McSHANE co., WEST TROY, XN. ¥. 1824. 
Mention this puper. + ‘Baltimore, Ma. Description prices and on applisstion. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Fare Copper and Tin for Ob 


T= publishers of the THE q 
would esteem it a favor if names ° 
teachers who do not take it,and who would 











be likely to be interes’ t'them 
they may send then ‘pecimen cupies 
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Reader, send your address to us and 
DO IT. learn how to make a considerable 

sum of money pleasantly and honor- 
ably. Industrious | ~4 of both sexes, young 
or old, make $5 a day and upwards, and at the 
same time live at home with their families. Many 
are making several hundred dollars per month. 
The work is not hard to do, and no special ability 
is required. Grand success awaits every worker. 
Capital not needed; we start you tree, Ever 
person who reads this who whishes to rapidly 
— . large ine of Py eh should write at 

; re a 

Portland, Maine. ae A we 


R H.MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 


Qur Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, VELYETS AND PLUSHES. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74e. 


Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


Ginal agents for the cure of a le 
A pain and disease. 











For months I suffer- 
ed from a very severe 


CHILDREN. cold in head. Ely’s 

Oream Balm has work- 

ee 4 ed like magic in its cure 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S after one week's use. 


I feel grateful for what Fie 
it has done for me’ & 
Samuel J. Harris, 
(Wholesale Grocer) 119 
Front St., New York, 


A particle 1s — into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price, 50 cents at Dragewte; by mail, 
re red, 60 cents. ELY BROS.,New York Office 
235 Greenwich Street. 


URE'H#2DE AF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per. 
fectly restore the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in position, but invisibi« 
to others and comfortable to wear. All conversation 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to thos 
u them. Send for illuatrated Kk with testimon- 


lals. Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. ¥., Mention thi paper 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
in colour+ 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





catalogue is now ready and will be 


Fall 
* mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


RH. MACY & CO. 





















The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 
every family and 


ned 
dealers, Stationers Educational 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app 


~ F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


YORK, 310, bROADWAY or LONDON E.C. 
PeeAILWwAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


tion to 














| ? Elegant large Imported Schoo! Cards and Cata- 
logue, only 20c. CARD CO., Montpelier, Vt. 











THE BEST. 


RECEPTION DAY. 


4 NOS. 

Sent for $1.00, postpaid; single num- 
bers, 30 cts. each. 24 cts. to teachers; 
8 cts. extra by mail. 

E. L, KELLOGG & CU., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


COOD NEWS | 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP (¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. ’ 





U BUY. FSTaRLisHED 
HAL & SMIT 
Rist Bircet: New al 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communica- 

ting with advertisers 
=— 












Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's Unabridged 
No House cam give the same quality ef goods and premiums as we. 
We es 5 the head o: | ~~ 


BN YTV |] THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Boxga0. 21 & 323 Wesey &t., Now Work. 


«« What wonderful patience those fisher- 
men have !” exclaimed an idler to a pass- 
ing friend. ‘ Here I have been watching 
that fellow for three whole hours, and he 
hasn’t yet had a bite.” 


A brakeman went to church where the 


¥ | preaching was rather long, and when he 


came away he said the sermon was good, 
but the minister didn’t seem to have good 
terminal facilities. 


“Remember the example of George 
Washinyton, my son,” said the careful 
father. ‘‘ Who was George Washington, 
papa?’ queried the hopeful. ‘* Why, he 
was the man who couldn’t tell a lie, of 
course,” ‘What was the matter with 
him—couldn't he talk?’ There was much 
anxiety in the paternal mind as to the 
youngster’s future. 


Librarian (recording the condition of a 
book): ‘‘ Page 47,a hole (turns the leaf), 
page 48 another hole.” ' 


Wife : *‘ In the game of lawn tennis, my 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to 
acquire?” Husband: ‘‘ The lawn.” 


darkey, said to his brother Cassius, who 
had spent a winter in Washington : 
**Gimme some ‘lasses Cash.’ 
‘* You musn’t say “lasses, Cy,” corrected 
Cassius ; ‘* you must say mo’lasses.” 
“Ugh!” grunted Cyrus; ‘how’s I 
gwine to say mo’lasses when I hain’t had 
none yit.” 


Kentucky wife—‘‘I see by the papers, 
John, that scientists agree that the human 
body is com lurgely of water.” 
Husband—“ Yes, and yet there are per- 
sons foolish enough to think they can 
compel me to put more of it into my 
system.” : 


‘*Please send me a key to your Third- 
grade Arithmetic,” wrote a Georgia 
teacher to the author; and the author 
replied, ‘‘ Dear sir, it has no key; it isa 
stem-winder.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and sto t the 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depo 


t. 
600 Handsomely Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, Kuropean plan. Elevators, and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depts. You 
can live better for less poner at toe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hote! in the City. 


She: ‘‘ Freddie, how often have I told 
you not to play with your soldiers on 
Sunday?” He: “* Yes; but, mamma, this 
is a religious war.” 


** John, did you take the note to Mr 
Jones?” ‘* Yes, but I don’t think he can 
read it, sir.” ‘* Why not, John?” ‘ Be- 
cause he is blind, sir. While I wurin the 
room, he axed me twice where my hat 
was, sir, and it wur on my head all the 
time.” . 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP sbouid al 
LDREN TEETHING. It 
FTENS the GUMS 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and'ts the BEST , 
@DY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 





A young man wrote toa minister ask- 
ing to be admitted to membership in the 
church, and signed himself John Smyte. 
The pastor wrote back reyuesting to know 
if the applicant was a ‘* professing chrys- 
tyane.” 


Why is it a crime for a banker to enter 
into a partnership with a blacksmith? 
Because it is a forgery. 


My boy (three years old) was recently taken 
with cold iv the head; his pose was stopped up 
for days and nights so that it was difficul: fur 
him to breatbe and ore. I calied a ph n 
who prescribc d, but did him no good. Finaliy | 
got a bottle of Kiy’s Cream Balm. It seemed 
to work like magic. The boy's nose was clear 
in two days, and he bas been right ever since. 
E. J. Hazzard, New York. 

My daughter and myself. g:eat sufferers from 
catrrrh, were cur.d by Ely’s Cream Balm. My 
sense of smell is restored. C. M. Stanley, Shoe 
Dealer, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Small, Boy: ‘‘Do you believe in the 
Fourth of July?” 
Small girl : ‘*No, Idon’t. So,there!” 

Small boy (in a shocked tone of voice) : 
‘““My! Where do you go to Sunday- 
school ?” 


By the Sad Sea Waves. “Ethel, dear, 
ing?” ‘Yes, mamma; I went in bathing 
yesterday and got my feet wet.” ‘Oh, 
careless girl, and spoiled your bathing 





suit, no doubt. Never let that happen 
again.” 


One day at the table Cyrus, a Virginia] 


“Did n’t Know ’t was 
} . Loaded” 


. May do for a stupid boy’s excuse; but 
what can be said for the parent who 
sees his child languishing daily and fails 
to recognize the want of a tonic and 
blood-purifier? Formerly, a course of 
bitters, or sulphur and molasses, was the 
rule in well-regulated families ; bat now 
all intelligent households keep Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is at once pleasant 
to the taste, and the most searching and 
effective blood medicine ever discovered, 


Nathan 8. Cleveland, 27 E. Canton st., 
Boston, writes: ‘“‘ My daughter, now 21 
years old, was in perfect health untila 

ear ago when she began to complain of 

atigue, headache, debility, dizziness, 

indigestion, and loss of appetite. I con- 
cluded that all her complaints originated 
in impure blood, and induced her to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicinesoon 
restored her blood-making organs to 
healthy action, and in due time reéstab- 
lished her former health. I find Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a most valuable remedy for 
the lassitude and debility incident to 
spring time.” 


J. Castright, Brooklyn Power Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “‘As a Spring 
Medicine, I find a splendid substitute 
for the old-time compounds in Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, with a few doses of Ayer’s 
Pills. After their use, I feel fresher and 
stronger to go through the summer.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





you are looking pale and ill this morn- La 





THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE, 


THE BOSTON HEATER 





ke 


The selection of Heating Apparatus should 
receive most careful] attention. A good furnace 
isa blessiug, but a poor one is a curse. 

Send for a descriptive circular of the Magce 
Furnaces, and read what the users say about 
their merits. They are the most carefully con- 
structed, the most powerful heaters, and the 
most economical of any in the market. We 
warrant them neteiey gas and dust tight, and 
to give perfect satisfaction in every particular. 
Ma, ‘anges have no equal. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 

Nos. 32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend &ta., 
Boston ; 92 Beekman St., Jew York; 86 
Lake St., Chicago; 8 and 10 Pine St, 
San Francisco, 


67. 7) 
/o «bh 
The American Investment Company, of Em. 


meteburg, lowa, with a Paid up capital et S600, 
75.000, offers first Mortgage to 





surplus 
dra’ seven percent Also 6 cent. lv year De- 
venture Bonds secured by 106 per cent. of first Mort- 


Loan sheld in truss by the Mercantile Trust 
y ficates of deposit 


om N. 6 . cer 

‘or periods’ under on year. Write for full informa- 
tion andreferenc to the company at J 
St., New Yerk. A. L. ORMBBY, 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Rog. Capt. THOMAS Post. 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier4i, North River, 
foot of nal St. Connecting at Albany next 
morning, except Sundays, with trains for the 
North, Bast and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 

1 Railroad and Steam- 


reeicent. 





East and West, at princi 
ices. . toga office, 369 Broadwa 
H. ALLAIR pier 


° General Ticket spent, 
N. R., foot Canal 8t., N. Y.; M. B. Wavers, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning 
Tse SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
with advertisers. 
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“ THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES.”—Vol. VI. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A mind-lesson book for teachers and private students, and a text-book for Junior 
Classes in Normal and High Schools 


T gives us special pleasure to announce, as the sixth volume of the “ International Education 
Series,’’ this new book by the author of “‘ Art of School Management.” The work is queratiy 
practical, and brings the subject within the comprehension of even the dullest pupil. Its clear- 
ness, its direct appeal to one’s own experience, its wealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, 
Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the subject especially interesting to the student. At every step the 
student is led to look within and build on his own experience, Psychology is thus made as easy 
and as ee as the natural scieuces. 
Sent, Post -paid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Special terms made on class supplies, and to the 
Teachers’ Reading Circles. Rend or fait list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





‘im 


R OPENING Sic get Bart- 

ley’s Songs for the School, 

by J. D.BARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection 
of appro} P. riate hymns of an unsectarian charac- 
ter, care 4 X classified and set to popular and 
“ singable ” ‘Tunes, for o opening and closing exer- 
cises, soocteer with a collection of Part Songs and 
Glees by the best masters, for entertainments 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c. 


OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School Singer, by GzorGE F. Koor. 
Bright, new music for the day school, em- 

bracing Song ms, Exe:cise Songs, Songs of 
Stud), Opening and Closing Songs; i in _ every 





Schools. 


LEMENTARY INSTRUCTION ANp 
SIGHT-READING, Jepson’s Mu. 
sic eaders. 3 Nos. By BENJAmty 

JEPSON, Instructor of Vocal Music in the Public 
Schools of New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 100. 

OR GRADED SCHOOLS, rg & an’s Vo. 
calist, by JAmzs F. RYAN, Prin. of Public 
School, Brooklyn. An introductory system 

of instruction based on the French “ Chiffre” 
system with an admirable wp A selection and 
bymns for memory exercises. , 0c, 

OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
technic, by U. C. BURNAP and W. J. 
Wetmore. A collection of music for schools, 

classes, and clubs, fer juvenille singing classes’ 


thing needed in the schoolroom, ice, 30c and intermediate and grammar schools. Price 90¢. 
2” Do not select your Music ‘Books taking a or these books. Returnable copies for 
examination on application. 


4. 3. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 11 


William Street, New York. 


. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. Py mail, $1.17. 
The Science of Education, designed as a \ cw tag F for Teachers. ab Fagpors B. PALMER, 

’ Ph. U., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia. Y. 12mo. e main lines of 

thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Bduication are aes as Pe wal by the following 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Mental Faculties. 

General Law of Mental Development. 

II. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

Laws of of Rellective Co Relations. 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Native ete ; Discrimination ; Unification ; 
Correlation and dation ; Sequence ; Atten- 
What is Education ? as Exercise ; Limitations. 

Reflective Consciousness. IIf. Development of the Several Faculties. 
Unconscious Beginnings. Cognitions, Gociings. wil 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Sliathibins 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 28 Bond St., New York City. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Introduction. 

I. General Considerations of Education as a 
Science. 

Law, Principle and Rule; and Science, Art and 
Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (Intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s School 


Record, No. 
Record, No. 


(Imported.) 
No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 
4 ‘ mY: 
2, Month y. 


Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and sheliaatiew terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, 


AINSWORTH & CO., 


School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





Allens Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK «*> HOW TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPELLING 


should not be underestimated. Reed’s 


scholarly arrangement offers the greatest help in orthography. 


Word Lessons by its ingenious and 
It is a complete 


speller in the true sense, and does not attempt to teach the spelling of words 
that a pupil necessarily learns from reading-chart, and like language work, or, 
on the other hand, words that he will seldom, if ever, be called upon to use. 
The choice, grading and classification of words, have been the subject of the 


greatest thought and study, and every 


progressive teacher will appreciate the 


many admirable features which an examination of the book will reveal. 


If any teacher has not seen Word 
lishers, specimen pages and descriptive 


Lessons, and will so inform the pub- 
circulars will be promptly sent. 


Price for introduction, 25 cents; for exchange, to cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 774, Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 





JUST .PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 





IN PRESS, 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


». H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Cowrse consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


WHY 9 [2 They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 

. Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston, 743 Broadway, New York. 


For Third and Fourth Years of School). Price, 35 cents. 


Hyde’ $ Language Lessons bird year work in pamphlet form, 10 cents. Fourth year 


work in pamphlet form, 10 cents. 
Price, $1.50. 


Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. «Westy: ana we 


erik it yay oem 4 that it is undoubtedly the best book of the kind that has ever been pub- 
in America.’’—The School 


“ There is nothing J print its equal.—Central School Journal, lowa. 
‘One of the most practical and uset ul teachers’ aids issued these lates later years.” —Education, Boston. 


Badlam’s Number Cards ‘citics tor'au tue primacy teachers.” “ Belne ordered by 


Progressive Outline Maps, caddirsccticorxecucn* Complete set of samples 











Worth ten times their cost to 
any teacher ambitious to keep 
abreast of the best methods. 


and directions for 1 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
T= publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it a favor if name of 


who 0 do not take it and who would be likely to be interested, are aresent them 
that they may send specimen copies, 





(XCLOPE 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. 


Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York. 


‘4 


P n 9) 
N QT kQUALLED By ANY VTHER. 





The Best! Rect | Jolin B. Potter & (o's 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
» ow are the most systematie. 
ey are the most practical, 
WHY WHY? ¢: 3 Trey are the easiest to teach. 
4. They are the most meee 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
35 NORTH 10th STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 


HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 
vo. cloth, $1.75. 

JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULDS, 8vo. 
cloth, 2 50 
CURVE TRACING, 12mo. “1.00 
MERRIMAN’ 8S GEODESY, , A2mO. - - | 


LEAST 8 SS 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ *THIGONOMETEY. 


8vo, cloth, 1.25 
RICE & sounsons 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, yo cL, 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, A rid 
12mo, cloth, 1.50 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
12mo, cloth, 2.50 
WOOD'S CO-ORDIN ATE GEOMETRY et ig oe 
TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, 1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 

Samples will iy) Secon teacher or parent. First 

Rea 3 as J 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
UN LISHING CO., 

wo st Fu Street, New York. 

















THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC' S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALL! 

There MODELS have been specially, ‘designed for the 
teaching of Form and neist of both S ary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solide's and Tablets 

rran, ed series, are made with 
the Hse at the lo for accuracy and ‘peauty, and are 

ble prices. They have 
the leading cities of the country, and 


been adopted 

are absolute indispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and especially 
a the outset 


For catalogue and ‘particulars, address 
THE es EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park aieee, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAS’ 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 





FRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72078 
CoM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96¢TS 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mention” 
ting with ed THE JOURNAL when communicé 
advertisers. 
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